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Logic and Language in Musical Criticism 


GILBERT CHASE 


CCORDING to Alfred North White- 
head, “the intolerant use of ab- 
stractions is the major vice of the in- 
tellect.” It is also the major vice of 
criticism, which in turn is perhaps one 
of the minor vices of the intellect. One 
might suppose that the intolerant use 
of abstractions could be cured or miti- 
gated by recourse to direct sensuous 
perception, which in the case of the 
critic would mean trusting more to the 
“reality” of his experience with the 
actual work of art, be it visual or aural. 
But, as Whitehead says, “This vice is 
not wholly corrected by the recurrence 
to concrete experience. For, after all, 
you need only attend to those aspects 
of your concrete experience which lie 
within some limited scheme.”* That is 
exactly what occurs in criticism, and, 
by extension, in the history of the arts 
also. The insidious feature of this 
situation is that the abstract and limited 
mental schemes which are made to 
circumscribe, and often to circumvent, 
concrete sensuous experience, are sel- 
dom recognized or acknowledged as 
limited. The point, applied to a speci- 
fic case, was aptly made by R. H. 
Shyrock when he remarked that “New 
England once excelled in cultural 
achievement by the simple device of 
defining culture in terms of those things 
in which New England excelled.” Ac- 


1Whitehead, Science and the Modern World 
(Lowell Lectures, 1925), p. 25. 

"In The Cultural Approach to History, edited 
by Caroline F. Ware (New York, 1940), p. 267. 


tually, this aspect of the New England 
mentality is merely a reflection of the 
general European attitude, for, in the 
words of the Mexican philosopher Leo- 
poldo Zea, “the universalism which 
Europe has always flaunted, is nothing 
but a form of localistic justification, to 
the exclusion of other cultural currents 
that do not adapt themselves to the 
European point of view.’* One has only 
to tabulate the usage of the term “uni- 
versal” in current musical criticism in 
order to realize how generally it is used 
as synonymous with “European,” as 
though European localism were some- 
how, by divine right of history, auto- 
matically transformed into universality 
simply by calling it so. The basis on 
which most criticism seems to operate 
is that, “nothing either is or is not, but 
naming makes it so.” 


We need, of course, to begin by 
“naming,” i.e., by defining terms. Let 
us begin with musicology, which pre- 
sumably implies a systematic approach 
to musical criticism. Of all the defini- 
tions of musicology with which I am 
familiar, the most precise and compre- 
hensive, in my opinion, is Charles See- 
ger’s, which states that musicology is 
“the methodical treatment of music by 
language.’* The value of this definition 
lies in its conciseness, completeness, 
and balanced emphasis. The key-word, 


*Zea, América Como Conciencia (Mexico, D. 
F., 1953), p. 20. 

‘In Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 
XI, p. 144. 
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as indicated by the terminal stress, is 
“language.” The secondary or initial 
emphasis is upon “methodical.” These 
two terms describe the means and the 
mode of treatment: by language which 
is methodically controlled. Between 
them is placed music, the object upon 
which means and mode converge. 
Method, music, and language form a 
triadic relation held together by a 
dialectical synthesis. In the context of 
musicology, none of these terms is 
meaningful except with relation to the 
other two. 


What Seeger’s definition says, in ef- 
fect, is that musicology is concerned 
with a relation between linguistic and 
non-linguistic events. The latter, in 
this case, are musical occurrences. There 
are other modes of dealing with music 
besides that of methodical treatment 
by language. The composer, the per- 
former, and the listener, deal with music 
in non-linguistic modes. The musicolo- 
gist frequently employs all three of 
these modes, and obviously has to em- 
ploy at least one of them regularly 
(even when he is reading a score he is 
listening—mentally). But if his func- 
tion is not identical with that of com- 
poser, performer, or listener, then its 
specific character must reside in a mode 
that is related to, but distinct from, 
these other modes. By a process of 
elimination, this mode can be none 
other than the mode of language. 


If we agree that musicology is con- 
cerned with a relation, or more ac- 
curately, with a relation-series of in- 
creasing complexity, between linguistic 
and non-linguistic events, then the next 
step is to inquire into the nature of 
such a relation. This is the problematic 
core of musicology. This is the area in 
which theory, or a philosophical ap- 
proach, is necessary. The theoretical 


approach will be justified if, at this 
stage, it serves merely to clarify the 
problem. 

At this point I would like to suggest 
that what we are really discussing is a 
philosophical problem. The leading 
English exponent of logical positivism, 
Alfred J. Ayer, holds that the function 
of philosophy is criticism and analysis. 
Let us assume, for our immediate pur- 
pose, that this view is valid. We may 
then proceed to consider some of its 
consequences. Ayer maintains that the 
propositions of philosophy are purely 
linguistic propositions. These he di- 
vides into two main classes: synthetic 
and analytic. A proposition is analytic 
when its validity depends solely on the 
definitions of the symbols it contains; 
synthetic when its validity is deter- 
mined by the facts of experience. For 
example, “There are musical instru- 
ments made of brass” is a synthetic 
proposition. “Either some musical in- 
struments are made of brass or none 
are,” is analytic. As Ayer remarks, “If 
one knows what is the function of the 
words ‘either,’ ‘or,’ and ‘not,’ then one 
can see that any proposition of the 
form ‘Either ? is true or # is not true’ is 
valid, independently of experience.”® 
Accordingly all such propositions are 
analytic. 

Referring to synthetic propositions, 
Ayer writes: “No general proposition 
whose validity is subject to the test 
of actual experience can ever be logical- 
ly certain. No matter how often it is 
verified in practice, there still remains 
the possibility that it will be confuted 
on some future occasion. This means 
that no general proposition referring to 
a matter of fact can ever be shown to 
be necessarily and universally true. It 


SAyer, Language, Truth, and Logic (London, 
1936), p. 79. 


) ” 
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can at best be a probable hypothesis.’”* 
Synthetic propositions, then, can never 
be absolute universals, but at best only 
probable hypotheses. 

What I would now like to suggest is 
that musicology, philosophically con- 
sidered, may be divided into two main 
branches, one of which treats of music 
by synthetic propositions, the other by 
analytic propositions. Philosophically, 
the former would correspond to epis- 
temology, or theory of knowledge; the 
latter to ontology, or theory of being. 
The former might be named applied 
musicology, since it must by definition 
proceed on empirical lines; the latter 
might be called theoretical musicology, 
since, likewise by definition, it cannot 
provide information about any matter 
of fact. These two branches, in turn, 
would correspond to the main divisions 
of our discipline, namely, historical 
musicology and critical musicology. 
Needless to say, this classification does 
not establish any rigid distinction or 
separation, but as always happens in 
the realm of dialectic, is concerned with 
a series of relationships. 

I would further like to suggest that 
any linguistic treatment of music that 
employs neither synthetic nor analytic 
propositions is not criticism, but rather 
literature, belles lettres, journalism, 
impressionism—in fact, anything you 
choose to call it, other than musicology. 
These classifications would cover all 
non-propositional sentences, such as as- 
sertions, judgments, assumptions, opin- 
ions, and beliefs. The ways in which 
these linguistic events may be said to 
be either true or false should be the 
subject of another inquiry. I might 
simply remark parenthetically that, in 
practice, musicologists cannot be ex- 
pected to avoid entirely the use of non- 


®Ayer, p. 72. 


propositional language; not, at least, 
when writing for the general public. 
Here, again, it is a matter of emphasis 
and proportion. The main purpose of 
our critical analysis is to enable both 
writers and readers to distinguish be- 
tween synthetic and analytic proposi- 
tions, to apprehend the particular func- 
tion of each, and also to distinguish 
propositional sentences from all other 
kinds of linguistic occurrences. 


Language too often makes a ready 
victim of both writer and reader. The 
former lets himself be carried away 
by the ease with which words may be 
set forth in an apparently meaningful 
manner. The reader, on the other hand, 
is carried away by the ease with which 
he apparently understands what the 
language appears to mean. Rhetoric 
produces a linguistic euphoria in both 
parties. A dialectical approach prods 
the reader into alertness and gives him 
the tools for extracting the logically or 
factually meaningful from the many- 
splendored verbiage of undisciplined 
linguistic usage. I shall take an exam- 
ple at random, from Leichtentritt’s 
Music, History, and Ideas, page 95. He 
is talking about German folk song in 
general. Here is the sentence: “This 
characteristic and beautiful folk song, 
which later became the basis for Ger- 
man art music, reveals the best and 
most lovable traits of the German peo- 
ple in a manner that, though primitive, 
is unsurpassed for emotional depth, 
youthful freshness, sturdiness, and 
melodic beauty.” 


The foregoing sentence appears to 
assert a great deal. But factually it 
says very little. It consists mostly of 
assertions, assumptions, opinions, and 
beliefs. From this verbiage a single 
synthetic proposition may be extracted, 
viz., (German) folk song later be- 
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came the basis for German art music.” 
The rest, for musicology, is meaning- 
less. The proposition just quoted is 
subject to verification or confutation 
by empirical evidence; if supported by 
sufficient evidence it becomes a prob- 
able hypothesis. Applied or historical 
musicology would undertake the task 
of gathering, analyzing, and comparing 
the evidence that would tend to con- 
firm or confute the hypothesis. Every 
synthetic proposition dealing with music 
implies an experimental project for 
musicology. When we read a synthetic 
proposition stated by a reputable musi- 
cologist, we assume that the job of 
empirical investigation and verification 
has already been done, either by him or 
by someone in whom scholars have 
confidence. Should skepticism or doubt 
enter our minds, this is likely to be the 
beginning of a new investigation cover- 
ing the same ground, which may yield 
new evidence either to confirm or to 
confute the hitherto accepted hy- 
pothesis. The task of historical musi- 
cology is never accomplished once and 
for all time, because, as Alfred Ayer 
remarked in a passage already quoted, 
no matter how often a proposition is 
verified in practice, “there still remains 
the possibility that it will be confuted 
on some future occasion.” 


In general, we may say that a musi- 
cological work is valuable, gua musi- 
cology, in direct ratio to the number of 
synthetic and analytic propositions that 
it contains. In applied or historical 
musicology, synthetic propositions will 
predominate. This does not necessarily 
mean that musicological writing need 
be pedantically arid or coldly inhuman. 
I choose at random a sentence from 
Sachs, The Rise of Music in the 
Ancient World, page 67: “Mode did 
not come from any dead abstraction 


but from living melodies which under 
the stress of varying emotion and vary- 
ing tradition crystallized, now in major 
now in minor intervals.” Here, it is 
true, the adjectives “dead” and “‘liv- 
ing” are emotive words, dramatic in 
their humanly connotative antithesis. 
Yet these terms do not undermine the 
factual and logical coherence of the 
sentence. They are equivalent symbols 
for “static”? and “dynamic,” or “ab- 
stract” and “vital,” which are legiti- 
mate objective terms if so understood. 
Sach’s sentence deals with conceptual, 
physical, psychological, cultural, and 
acoustical data that are capable of em- 
pirical investigation. It is, therefore, 
basically a synthetic proposition. 

Sachs’ book, The Commonwealth of 
Art, combines elements of both critical 
and historical musicology. It is char- 
acteristic of Sachs to include both an- 
alytic and synthetic propositions in his 
writings, because with him theory il- 
luminates practice, and practice exem- 
plifies theory. Like Whitehead, he too 
protests against intellectual intoler- 
ance “based on ignorance and the in- 
capability of getting away from the 
narrow limitations of one’s self” —and, 
he might have added, from the narrow 
limitations of an exclusive concern with 
one’s own cultural environment. Sachs 
brought his dialectical concept of cul- 
tural history to bear on the study of 
non-European music, with results that 
are familiar to us, yet whose signifi- 
cance is perhaps not fully appreciated 
by all. Speaking of the Indian ragas, 
Sachs wrote: “Nothing could be more 
Oriental than the continuous adijust- 
ment of variation and stabilization, of 
spontaneity and tradition, of freedom 
and law.” This is the sort of objective 
insight that criticism should seek to 
achieve. 
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In contrast to this objectivity is the 
tendentious language, strongly laden 
with assumptions of superiority, used 
by Siegmund Levarie in his study of 
Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro, page 247. 
He writes in discussing the significance 
of the keys to the structure of the 
opera: 

A simple equation of a key with a definite 
character, or mood, or situation must be re- 
jected for several reasons. It postulates an 
absolutism typical, for all we know, of the 
music of some so-called “primitive” civiliza- 
tions but artificial in our state of culture. 
Whereas a good deal of non-Western music 
changes its meaning completely with a change 
of pitch, we are thoroughly conditioned to 
recognize the identity of a melody on any 
absolute pitch. Furthermore, the equation 
would reduce the expressive powers of tonal 
relationships to a narrow symbolism, the rig- 
idity of which would smother any subjective 
imagination. Western music employs tonali- 
ties as functions in relation to a given center 
rather than as fixed values in an arbitrary 
personal vacuum. 

This passage contains three synthetic 
propositions. One, that Occidentals are 
conditioned to recognize the identity 
of a melody on any given pitch. Two, 
that “a good deal of non-Western music 
changes its meaning completely with 
a change of pitch.” Three, that “West- 
ern music employs tonalities as func- 
tions in relation to a given center.” 
These statements are capable of being 
verified or confuted empirically. Apart 
from these propositions, the passage in 
question makes a sweeping assertion 
of superiority for so-called Western 
music. It does this by identifying such 
pejorative terms as “absolutism,” “nar- 
row symbolism,” “rigidity,” and “arbi- 
trary personal vacuum” with non-West- 
ern music. This is a typical example of 
the “intolerant use of abstractions.” 

This ties in with the tendency of re- 
garding everything as either A or non- 


A, which is another vice that plagues 
our mental and linguistic habits. This 
is the so-called “law of the excluded 
middle,” which, in the words of Sir 
James Jeans, “has dominated formal 
logic, with devastating results, from 
the time of Aristotle on.” In contrast 
to the practice “of depicting the world 
entirely in black and white, and so 
ignoring all the half-tones, gradualness, 
and vagueness which figure so promi- 
nently in our experience of the actual 
world, the scientist,” according to the 
same author, “knowing that everything 
will generally possess some A-ness, and 
some mnot-A-ness, is very little con- 
cerned as to whether an object is classed 
as A or not-A; what he wants to know 
is how much A-ness it possesses.”* 

Here is the problem of historical- 
critical classification in a nutshell. The 
significant knowledge is knowing how 
much A-ness there is in a culture, which 
will necessarily contain some not-A- 
ness also. If we let A stand for Ameri- 
can culture, or better, for the quality 
of “being American” in a given time- 
space continuum, then obviously the 
degree of A-ness in American culture 
will never be a fixed or static quantity. 
In 1850, the culture of the United 
States had a certain amount of A-ness 
which is not the same as the amount it 
had in 1950, or the amount it had at 
any given point in the time-space con- 
tinuum. Likewise, the amount (and 
probably the kind also) of A-mness in 
American culture in 1970 or 2020 will 
not be the same as in 1950. 

History and criticism, in their dia- 
letical synthesis, attempt to predict, 
within the limits of probability, the 
amount and kind of A-ness or Y-ness 
that may be present at any point of a 


"Jeans, Physics and Philosophy (Cambridge, 
1948), p. 93. 
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given cultural continuum. This is not 
usually done in the form of outright 
prediction, but rather through critical 
and historical selectivity and emphasis, 
and the accompanying linguistic oc- 
currences. For example, the man who 
in 1929 wrote, “American music is not 
jazz. Jazz is not music,” was in effect 
making assertions or predictions about 
the future of American musical cul- 
ture.® Because of mental intolerance 
he fell flat on his face. If he had said, 
“some American music is not jazz,” he 
would have made himself logically im- 
pregnable. Of course, in reading his 
language, we ourselves have to insert 
the word “some,” in order to know 
what the author is really saying. The 
answer then becomes obvious: he does 
not like jazz. 

In the words of I. A. Richards, “It 
has to be recognised that all our na- 
tural turns of speech are misleading, es- 
pecially those we use in discussing works 
of art.’”® I think this statement con- 
tains the clue to the reservations that 
many music educators have with re- 
gard to criticism in general, and to 
musicology in particular. In my deal- 
ings over the years with music educa- 
tors, I have often had the impression 
that many of them were impatient of 
attempts to define, clarify, and other- 


®Paul Rosenfeld, An Hour with American Music 
(Philadelphia, 1929), p. 11. 

*Richards, Principles of Literary Criticism 
(New York and London, 1926), p. 20. 


wise achieve precision in linguistic us- 
age. Sometimes this kind of effort was 
dismissed as “mere verbalization,” the 
implication being that we ought to be 
talking less and doing more. Could this 
attitude, perhaps, be considered an in- 
tolerant rejection of abstractions—the 
opposite swing of the pendulum from 
the situation described by Whitehead? 

The average music educator tends 
to believe that practical demonstration 
is the best way to put across ideas; and 
that when verbalization is necessary it 
should be kept to a minimum. There 
is also a tendency to rely on “natural 
turns of speech” in discussing works of 
music, implying a distrust of “critical 
jargon.” Now, in this paper I have 
tried to show that there és a great deal 
of “critical jargon” in circulation, and 
that it is right to mistrust such irre- 
sponsible and unscientific verbiage. I 
would simply, in concluding, urge that 
the baby not be thrown out together 
with the bath. The point is to make a 
distinction between meaningful, verifi- 
able statements and vague generalities 
or personal opinions camouflaged as 
universal truths. Language is an area 
of tremendous responsibility for educa- 
tion, and while music educators may 
feel that their primary responsibility is 
to music, they cannot afford to ignore 
the truth that, since the time of Socra- 
tes and Plato, language has been the 
basis of teaching. 

Tulane University 





Music in Arizona Before 1912 


B. M. BAKKEGARD 


RIZONA is culturally one of the old- 
A est areas in the western hemis- 
phere. At the time of the discovery of 
America, the Indians of the Southwest 
had developed the highest degree of 
civilization known in North America. 
Several centuries before the Spanish 
conquest, various Indian tribes had 
abandoned their nomadic habits and 
with a more settled life began to exer- 
cise artistic expressions as exhibited in 
their basketry, pottery, sand painting, 
drawing, and music. 

The problem of studying pre-his- 
toric' Indian music has been compli- 
cated by the failure of the New World 
Indians to devise a system of musical 
notation. It is evident, however, that 
music played an important role in the 
early Indian culture, for various musi- 
cal instruments have been found among 
Indian ruins and excavations. It has 
been primarily within the present cen- 
tury that archeological expeditions have 
produced objective evidence that early 
Indian cultures included music. Fortu- 
nately the arid climate of Arizona has 
been favorable for the preservation of 
many early Indian artifacts. 

Perhaps the best collection of pre- 
historic Indian musical instruments 
available is to be found in the Arizona 
State Museum at Tucson. One of the 
oldest instruments displayed is a rattle 
which has been identified as having 
come from the Basketmaker IT period.” 


1The pre-historic period of the American Indian 
is the period before the discovery of America. 
*This period dates from 100 to 500 A.D. 
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One section is made from a tortoise 
shell; the other, from a gourd. The 
two sections are tied together with 
yucca fiber and partially filled with 
seeds. There is no way of determining 
definitely how the rattle was used. 
However, since it has no handle and 
has a surplus of yucca fiber about it, it 
was probably tied to the back of the 
knee and used in ceremonial dances as 
rattles are used by the present-day In- 
dians of northern Arizona. 


One of the major discoveries relating 
to pre-historic Indian music was made 
in 1931 by Morris.* While exploring 
in the Prayer Rock Valley in Arizona, 
west of Shiprock, New Mexico, he dis- 
covered fifteen caves dating from the 
Basketmaker III period.* Since the tree 
ring dates from the caves range pre- 
dominately between A. D. 621 and 633, 
it may be assumed that the contents 
of the caves date from the early seventh 
century. 

Beneath the floor of one of the caves 
were found two flutes, both in excellent 
condition. Two other flutes were broken 
and scattered in the trash above a 
burial cist; fortunately, all the pieces 
were recovered and restored to their 
original form. Two additional flutes 
were found in the same cave, but the 
parts were too fragmentary for detailed 
observations. All the flutes are of box 
elder and are approximately thirty 


*The account of the discovery is taken from 
E. J. Morris’ field notes, Arizona State Museum, 
Tucson. 


‘This period dates from 500 to 700 A.D. 
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inches in length. The construction of 
each instrument indicates that a highly 
skilled process was employed in boring 
the center, for the thickness of the 
walls varies less than one-eighth inch. 
The six finger holes in each flute are 
almost identical in size and spacing, in- 
dicating that the maker had a fixed 
series of tones in mind. The open flute 
with no finger holes closed produces the 
sound a'. Continuing down the instru- 
ment starting from the mouthpiece end 
and closing each hole in turn, g’, f’, d’, 
c! sharp, c', and 6b flat are sounded. 
While it is possible to play a pentatonic 
scale on these flutes, the demands of 
the player apparently called for greater 
range than that of the conventional 
pentatonic scale. As is characteristic of 
an open pipe, all the partials may be 
produced by overblowing the instru- 
ments. The sounds that can be played 
on these instruments are not unlike 
those produced on modern flutes and 
have considerably more richness and 
depth than many of those which are 
available on ethnographic recordings. 

Another indication of the pre-historic 
use of music comes from the Hohokam 
Desert Indians who inhabited the Salt 
and Gila River Valleys of Arizona dur- 
ing the Tenth Century. A design on 
their pottery from that period clearly 
displays a flute player. 

The discovery of the New World 
marked the end of the pre-historic 
period for the American Indian. While 
he still retained much of his native 
music, he was now exposed to new in- 
struments, to a new musical tradition, 
and to a new religion. 


Music in the Indian Mission 
Because of the inherent desire of the 
Indians for music and the importance 
that the Church placed on music, the 
missionaries found no other means so 


powerful in attracting the interest of 
the natives and leading them to the ac- 
ceptance of Christianity. Music was 
often more powerful in converting the 
natives to Western civilization than 
were the abstract doctrines of the 
church. Father Kino,® who in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century estab- 
lished a chain of missions in northern 
Mexico and extending into the region 
that is now southern Arizona, recog- 
nized the potential of music and made 
it an important part of mission life. In 
his Memoirs® he praised the work of 
the “singing school” and the contribu- 
tion of the choir in the worship service. 
While many of the early mission 
churches are now in ruin, such missions 
as San Xavier Del Bac and Tumacacori 
with their spacious choir lofts provide 
current evidence of the part that music 
played in the life of the early missions 
of Arizona. 

It was not until after the Spanish 
conquest that the Indians learned of 
string instruments. They were prob- 
ably first introduced by the mission- 
aries. Engelhardt’ speaks of High Mass 
being sung by a choir of Indian men 
and women and accompanied by harps 
and violins. Unfortunately he does not 
provide any description of these instru- 
ments, but in all probability they were 
of European origin. There are, how- 
ever, several native string instruments 
in the Arizona Collection. One of the 
earliest of these is a musical bow which 
is made of bamboo stalk approximately 
four feet long and one and one-half 
inches in diameter. It has a single gut 


®Frank C. Lockwood, Spanish Missions of the 
Middle Southwest (Santa Ana, Calif., 1934). 

*Herbert E. Bolton, Kino’s Memoirs of Pi- 
meria Alta, Vol. I. (Cleveland: The Arthur H. 
Clark Company, 1919). 

"Fr. Zephyrin Engelhardt, The Franciscans in 
Arizona (Harbor Springs, Michigan, 1899), 


’ 
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string fastened at each end of the stalk. 
The instrument was probably played 
by plucking the string with one hand 
and adjusting the length of the string 
with the other. 

The Apache Indians are not noted 
for their artistic achievements. They 
are, however, credited with having de- 
signed a bowed instrument popularly 
known as the “Apache Fiddle.” It 
bears little resemblance to the Euro- 
pean violin except that it has a resonat- 
ing chamber, has strings, and is played 
with a bow. The one in the Arizona 
Collection is a hollowed soft wood log 
approximately three feet long and vary- 
ing from four to five inches in diameter. 
There are two strings, fastened at one 
end by an improvised tail-piece and at 
the other end by separate tuning pegs. 
The body of the fiddle serves a double 
purpose of resonator and finger board. 
The bow is made of horse-tail hair 
strung between the ends of a narrow 
U-shaped tree branch approximately 
thirty inches in length. The instrument 
was very likely played from a lap posi- 
tion, for it would be impossible to place 
it under the chin. 

The most exhaustive studies of pres- 
ent-day Indian music have been those 
of Densmore.* She has gone to the 
reservation, lived with the Indians for 
a period of time, recorded their music, 
photographed their instruments and 
dances, and returned to the laboratory 
to study and report her findings. 


Bands in Territorial Arizona 


It probably seems rather incongruous 
that the Indian uprisings would have a 


*For a detailed account of music among the 
present-day Indians of Arizona see Frances Dens- 
more, Papago Music, Bull. 90; Yuman and 
Yaqui Music, Bull. 110; Music of Acoma, Isleta, 
Cochiti, and Zuni Pueblos, Bull. 165. These are 
available from the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, Gov’t Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


bearing on early music in Arizona, but 
such is the case. The troops which were 
sent into the territory to provide pro- 
tection for the wagon trains, the pros- 
pectors, ranchers, and villagers found 
need for constructive recreation, and 
many of them turned to some aspect of 
music, especially music provided by 
military bands. 

The first extant reference to band 
music in the territory is given in the 
Weekly Arizona Miner” As early as 
1869 the men of Co. L, Eighth Cavalry, 
which was stationed at Fort Whipple 
near Prescott, raised funds to purchase 
instruments, hired a director, and or- 
ganized a band of nine members. Be- 
sides playing for military functions at 
Fort Whipple, the band went to Pres- 
cott and joined the village band there 
in concert. 


The concert which was given at Kerr’s 
Building on the evening of the 2nd inst. 
(April 2) by the Fort Whipple Concert Band, 
the Prescott Brass Band and several mu- 
sicians of Prescott, who volunteered their 
services, was an entire success, musically and 
financially .1° 


The community of Prescott, at this 
time the territorial capital, maintained 
excellent relationships with the military 
forces at Fort Whipple. Not only did 
the post band go to Prescott to play, 
but also many of the townsfolk jour- 
neyed to the Fort to hear the band. 


The Band of the Twenty-Third Infantry 
came to town several evenings ago, and dis- 
coursed excellent music. Many of our citi- 
zens make a practice of going to Fort Whip- 
ple almost every afternoon to hear the music 
made by this fine band."! 


*Weekly Arizona Miner, Prescott, Arizona, 
July 24, 1869, 4:28, p. 3. 

I bid., April 19, 1870, 7:15, p. 3. 

“J bid., April 20, 1882, 4:16, p. 3. 
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Another important early military in- 
stallation in the territory was Fort 
Lowell near Tucson. Soon after activa- 
tion of the Fort, the Fifth Cavalry 
Band came to Arizona Territory. Al- 
though initially the band was on de- 
tached service at other military posts 
in the territory, during March, 1873, it 
was assigned to Fort Lowell. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
size and function of a military band 
almost a century ago was much the 
same as it is today. 


The Fifth Cavalry Band . . . consists of 
twenty-five pieces—fine German silver and 
reed instruments; the orchestra band of nine 
pieces—clarionet, flute, cornet, baritone, first 
and second violins, viola, violoncello, and base 
viol. The collection of music for both military 
and orchestra bands, we are reliably informed, 
embraces the works of all the great musical 
composers and also all the popular music of 
the day. 

The proficiency of the band is noted wher- 
ever heard. Its music for dancing is said to 
be unsurpassed. A concert will be given in 
Tucson early in next week, of which due 
notice by circular will soon be given of the 
time and place. A ball will probably be one 
of the attractions of the week. Again we ad- 
vise our readers here that a rare treat is in 
store, and that their liberality will be marked 
towards the band, we trust and believe.12 


Judging from the instrumentation of 
the Fifth Cavalry Band and the pro- 
gram it presented, it must have been 
an excellent musical ensemble. For 
their first concert in Tucson the follow- 
ing program was presented: 


Part I 
1. “Wedding March” from 
Midsummer Night’s Dream Mendelssohn 
2. “Choice Airs,” Selection 
from Il Pirata Bellini 


“The Citizen, Tucson, Pima County, March 9, 
1872, 2:22, p. 3. 


3. The Pretty Bird, Waltz 
(with piccolo imitations) 

4. “Cujus Animam” (“Savior 
Breathe Forgiveness O’er 
Me”), Aria from Stabat 


Charles Coote 


Mater Rossini 
5. Echoes from the Night, 

Pot Pourri from various 

operas Riviere 


Part II 


1. “Grand Overture,” 
from Poet and Peasant Franz Suppe 
2. “Select Airs,” Fantasia 
(with cornet solo by 
E. M. Walker) from 
Torquato Tasso Donizetti 
3. The Duchesse, Waltz H. Farmer 
4. “Popular Melodies,” 
Selection from Fra 
Diavolo 
5. Grand National 
Melody, Pot Pourri, 
Airs from all Nations Charles Heinicke!3 


Auber 


After visiting various military instal- 
lations throughout the Territory the 
Fifth Cavalry Band returned to Tucson 
a year later to be stationed at Fort 
Lowell. 


On Tuesday .. . the Fifth Cavalry Regi- 
ment, with regimental records and band... 
got to Camp Lowell where they are now 
in tents..... Col. Lewis, conductor of the 
band, gave us a call yesterday. Our citizens 
generally will remember him as conducting 
the concerts which the band gave here a little 
over a year ago. He informs us that the band 
will at half past five o’clock tomorrow eve- 
ning give a programme of choice music on 
the parade ground and a general invitation 
to be present is extended.14 


At this time Tucson was the seat of 
the territorial capital. With the arrival 
of the Fifth Cavalry Band, much of 


18]bid., March 16, 1872, 2:23, p. 3. 
“J bid., March 15, 1873, 3:23, p. 3. 
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the official social life of the community 
took on new meaning. 


The Fifth Cavalry Band having volun- 
teered music for a dance this week, Governor 
Safford took the matter in hand and got up 
one on Wednesday evening, which was un- 
doubtedly the most enjoyable and best in all 
particulars of any within our knowledge ever 
held in Tucson.15 


As a concert ensemble the instru- 
mental group from Fort Lowell con- 
tinued to use string instruments and 
chose to be called an “orchestra-band.”’ 
One of the featured sections of the en- 
semble was a sextet of sax horns as 
indicated by the programs played. 


The Fifth Cavalry Orchestra-Band will 
give a concert in the court house in Tucson 
next Wednesday evening. For the benefit of 
those who may understand it better, we'll say 
that this band is quite different from the 
brass one, and much more suitable and enter- 
taining in every way for an indoor concert. 


. . - Following is the programme of the con- 
cert: 


Part I 
1. “Choice Overture,” The 


Zephyr and the Rose Landpainter 
2. Leben und Lieben 

(Life and Love) Waltz Carl Faust 
3. “Grand Selections,” from 

William Tell Rossini 
4. “Aria,” from Emilie Wethkepel 
5. My Fatherland Speier 
6. “Sextet of Silver Sax 

Horns,” Zerlina, (Cornet 

Obligato) Auber 

Part II 

1. “Grand Overture,” 

Bandittenstreiche 

(Robbers’ Frolic) Franz Suppe 


2. Narren Tanz (or fools) 
Waltz, with toy effects, 
imitations, etc. Joseph Gung’l 


Jbid., March 22, 1873, 3:24, p. 3. 


3. “Popular Selections,” 

from Elixir of Love Donizetti 
4. “Cavatina,” from Precoisa Von Weber 
5. America, by sextet of sax 

horns! 


It should be noted that not only did 
the instruments of the band come from 
Germany, but also much of the music 
played by the band was of German 
origin. 

Besides furnishing music for military 
formations and social occasions, the 
Fort Lowell band performed for vari- 
ous charitable and educational causes. 
In 1875 they helped raise funds for the 
erection of the first public school house 
in Tucson. 


In several respects this was the grandest 
success in the party line ever known in 
Tucson. About 100 ladies and twice as many 
gentlemen were present. The success was 
largely due to the fact that the proceeds were 
to be applied to the aid in the erection of a 
public school house. . . . The net receipts will 
not fall much if any below $1200.00. The 
Fifth Cavalry Band generously gave their 
services, for which they are entitled to public 
thanks.17 


Another of the musical activities of 
the soldiers at Fort Lowell was the 
presentation of Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas, which were coming into pop- 
ularity at this time. Presentations were 
not confined to Tucson, for in April of 
1883 the group presented Pirates of 
Penzance at Tombstone.'® 

From 1873 to 1891 the bands of the 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Cavalry and 
the Eighth Infantry served at Fort 
Lowell. Local enthusiasm for the bands 
was prompted in a large part because 
the Fort Lowell bands furnished the 


I bid., Apr. 5, 1873, 3:26, p. 3. 

"I bid., Jan. 23, 1875, 5:16, p. 3. 

Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, Arizona, Apr. 3, 
1883, p. 1. 
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only music in Tucson until the early 
1880's, and because without the band, 
music for entertainments at the post 
would have been lacking. Fort Lowell 
was a center of social life for Tucson, 
and dinners, dances, and parties at the 
post were well attended by citizens 
from Tucson.” 

One of the best-known political fig- 
ures to be associated with the military 
band movement in Arizona was Fiorello 
LaGuardia, whose father was band- 
master of the Eleventh Infantry Band 
while it was stationed at Fort Whipple 
in 1897 and 1898.2 Among his other 
responsibilities, the future New York 
City mayor acted as Fort reporter for 
the Prescott Morning Courier when the 
Eleventh Infantry was stationed at 
Fort Whipple.*! 

Another of the early military posts 
in the territory of Arizona was Camp 
Grant. The regimental bands stationed 
there served a social need in the Gila 
Valley by giving concerts and entertain- 
ments and playing for local dances. 
Conditions under which the band 
played were usually in keeping with 
true frontier tradition. 


They [the Azurite Club] brought the regi- 
mental band to Morenci from Fort Grant and 
on Thursday tendered to the people of 
Morenci a free public concert. A band stand 
was provided by placing two Morenci South- 
ern flatcars side by side and putting a floor 
on them.22 


One of the most popular groups to 
be organized at early Camp Grant was 
a musical troupe which called them- 


*John M. Weaver, “The History of Fort 
Lowell,” (unpublished M. A. thesis, University 
of Arizona, 1944), p. 113. 

™Prescott Morning Courier, Prescott, Arizona, 
Dec. 1, 1897, 31:202, p. 3. 

“Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, Arizona, June 
23, 1898, 30:132, p. 1. 

*Arizona Bulletin, Solomonville, Graham Co., 
Arizona, May 9, 1902, 20:19, p. 8. 


selves the Camp Grant Minstrels. Ac- 
cording to the news reports of the day 
they toured the territory quite exten- 
sively, including a trip to Tucson. 


For the peaceful Apaches no more infesting 
the fields and hills, the soldiers have turned 
to enliven the monotony of camp life by 
formation of minstrel companies, and as 
a result the people of Tucson have been 
entertained this fall by the performances of 
the Camp Grant and H. Co., Fifth Cavalry 
Minstrels.23 


The position of some of the early 
military bands could not have been 
very secure, for according to the reports 
of the Secretary of War, the Fort 
Huachuca band, for one, spent consid- 
erable temporary duty at other posts. 


On the ninth of May, A Company from 
Lowell and the Regimental Headquarters 
Band, together with a detachment from 
Company B and Company D, Indian Scouts, 
from Huachuca, moved up to Grant... . The 
end of August found the Regimental Head- 
quarters Band and the detachment of Com- 
pany A. and Company D, Scouts, from 
Huachuca in camp at Bowie and Grant.?4 


The village of Prescott was first in 


the territory to organize a community 
band. 


We are informed that a full set of instru- 
ments will arrive here in a few days, unless 
the Apaches should take it into their heads to 
“delay them on the road.” We also learn 
that the sum of $225 has been subscribed by 
citizens of Prescott to pay for said instru- 
ments, and should it be found necessary, 
double that amount can be raised. There are 
many of our citizens . . . who with very 
little practice and some instruction, will in a 
short time be able to produce harmonious 
sounds.25 


™The Citizen, Tucson, Pima County, Dec. 12, 
1874, 5:10, p. 3. 

“Report of the Secretary of War, 1880 (Gov't. 
Printing Office, Washington), pp. 217-218. 

=Weekly Arizona Miner, Prescott, Arizona, 
July 24, 1869, 4:28, p. 3. 
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The village of Tucson also main- 
tained early civilian music ensembles 
according to Ronstadt. 


Anton V. Gorsetta . . . had organized a 
brass band among Southern Pacific machin- 
ists. The rehearsals were held at the S. P. 
shops in the evening. . . . About 1889 we 
organized the old Tucson Philarmonic (sic) 
Club. This group grew into a band—which 
worked together for seven years. Took 
month’s trip to Southern California. Gave 
concerts in Santa Monica, Santa Barbara, 
Los Angeles. All enlisted in Arizona National 
Guard, but the band after Spanish-American 
War discontinued.2¢ 


The first organized effort to bring 
band music to the youth of the terri- 
tory was undertaken by B. M. Mariner, 
who organized a group of Tucson boys 
known as Mariner’s Juvenile Band. As 
reported by the local newspaper, 


The band was organized some 20 months 
ago by Mr. B. M. Mariner of this city, and 
it is the first instance in recorded history of 
one person’s equipping a brass band of 40 
pieces without the aid of any outside help.27 


While the reporter may have been a 
bit careless with his historical facts, the 
project initiated by Mariner in 1897 
has proven its worth throughout the 
years. The group, currently known as 
The Tucson Boys’ Band, is still active. 


Music in the Territorial Schools 


The course of study prepared under 
the direction of the Territorial Board 
of Education in 1881 contains what is 
probably the first extant pronounce- 
ment regarding public school music in 
Arizona: 


While no provision is made for music in 
the course of study, it is nevertheless strongly 


Frederick Ronstadt, “Music in Tucson, 1880,” 
(unpublished paper at Arizona Pioneers’ Histori- 
cal Society, Tucson, Arizona). 

*™The Citizen, Tucson, Pima County, May 26, 
1899, p. 3. 


recommended that all teachers who under- 
stand music sufficiently, shall give some time 
to systematic drill in the rudiments of sing- 
ing. Teachers who can lead their pupils in 
rote singing, should teach two or three care- 
fully selected songs each term. Do not per- 
mit boisterous singing.28 


Brief as the above complete state- 
ment appears, it is significant; for not 
only does it mark the beginning of a 
present-day state-wide program of 
music education in Arizona, but also it 
reveals that the early territorial educa- 
tors recognized the values of music in 
public education. 

The extent to which music was 
taught in the early public schools is 
often difficult to determine, for most of 
the local courses of study are no longer 
available. Fortunately, minutes of 
boards of education meetings have been 
kept. 

As early as 1885 Tucson employed a 
special teacher in music.2® The 1908 
Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction reports that in 
Yuma, “the teachers in the several 
grades are also required to give regular 
instruction in vocal music.”®° The same 
report indicates that in Tucson, 
“throughout the grades and high 
school, pupils are given instruction in 
Music and Drawing.’’** 

The Territorial Board of Education 
in 1901 prepared its first detailed 
course of study in music.*? In addition 
to a discussion of various teaching tech- 


*\. H. Sherman, Territorial Superintendent of 
Public Institutions, Course of Study for the 
Public Schools, (Prescott, 1881). 

* Minutes Tucson School Board, August 11, 
1885. 

“Robert L. Long, Superintendent of Public In- 
stitutions, Biennial Report (Phoenix, 1908), p. 
33. 

"bid., p. 28. 

“Territorial Board of Education, Course of 
Study for the Common Schools of Arizona, 
(Phoenix, 1910). 
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niques and the use of supplementary 
materials, a detailed course outline is 
given for each of the first eight grades. 

Not all the pioneer work in music ed- 
ucation was accomplished in the public 
schools. St. Joseph’s Academy in 
Tucson was offering instruction on 
“Piano Forte” as early as 1877.5% Also 
the Snowflake Stake Academy in 1908 
maintained a choir of fifty voices, a 
military band, an orchestra, and offered 
a course in sight singing and general 
music in addition to providing private 
instruction in voice, violin, piano, and 
mandolin.** 

One of the earliest school bands in the 
territory was organized at the United 
States Indian School at Phoenix. While 
the history of the origin of the band is 
quite obscure, the group must have 
been popular during territorial days for 
as early as 1907 the band traveled to 


™The Arizona Star, Tucson, Pima County, 
Arizona, May 3, 1877. 

“Snowflake Stake Academy, Sixteenth Annual 
Announcement, 1908-1909 (Snowflake, Arizona). 


Flagstaff to play for a Fourth of July 
celebration.™ 

The Territorial Normal School at 
Tempe was the first state supported in- 
stitution of higher learning in Arizona 
to offer courses in music education. The 
instruction was confined to the ele- 
mentary school. 


MUSIC—Instruction in this branch com- 
prises vocal music only. Its aim is to give 
such a knowledge of the elements of music, 
and such practice in singing, as will enable 
the student to conduct singing exercises in 
the common schools, and to inspire the 
pupils with a love for this refining and en- 
nobling art.36 


In 1912 Arizona became a state and 
the frontier slowly vanished. Since that 
time the development of music in this 
region has followed more conventional 
patterns. 

Fresno State College 


*Pictues of the occasion on file at the Arizona 
Pioneers’ Historical Society, Tucson, Arizona. 

Territorial Normal School, Annual Catalogue 
for Scholastic Year, 1895-1896 (Tempe, Ari- 
zona). 





Teen-Age Music Preferences 


VICTOR H. BAUMANN 


RESUMING that it would be helpful 

for music teachers to know the 
musical idioms which young people pre- 
fer, this study, made during the 1955- 
56 school year, had the following pur- 
poses: (1) to develop a device for 
sampling music preferences; (2) to 
discover what teen-age preferences are 
and how they vary at different ages; 
(3) to determine if teen-agers of dif- 
ferent socio-economic status develop 
different music preferences; and (4) to 
verify or contradict results of music 
preference surveys using other methods 
of measurement.! 

A Music Preference Inventory was 
developed for the investigation. This 
consisted of a recording of fifty musical 
excerpts, none more than thirty seconds 
in length. The exerpts were chosen so 
as to fall into three main categories as 
follows: twenty “popular” items, twen- 
ty “classical” items, and ten “‘tradition- 
al” items. Tables 2, 3, and 4 give the 
titles of the selections in each category. 
The fifty items were chosen from nomi- 
nations by more than six hundred teen- 
agers with the assistance of judgments 
by music educators and some thirty 
junior college music majors. As it was 
assumed that familiarity and prefer- 
ence would correlate positively, an ef- 
fort was made to use the best known 
themes as the examples. Subjects 


1This article summarizes the findings reported 
in the author’s unpublished Ed. D. dissertation 
(University of Southern California, 1958), “So- 
cio-Economic Status and the Music Preferences 
of Teen-Agers.” 
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marked one of three reactions—“like 
least,” “like,” and “like most”—to 
each selection as they listened to it 
without title or type identification. The 
fifty selections are listed in Table 1 in 
order of popularity as ranked by six- 
teen hundred teen-agers. Selection 
order in the recording was originally 
determined by chance and remained 
fixed. To estimate the reliability of the 
Music Preference Inventory, fifty jun- 
ior college students—nineteen in gener- 
al psychology and thirty-one in music 
appreciation—marked their preferences 
and marked them again during the 
same hour one week later. In one set 
of correlations in which weighted scores 
were used popular music showed a co- 
efficient of correlation of 0.817; tradi- 
tional music, 0.86; and classical music, 
0.895. Machine correlations of the “like 
most” markings for the same two sets 
of scores gave a coefficient of 0.90 for 
popular music; of 0.93 for classical 
music; and of 0.86 for traditional 
music. 

The Short Social Status Inventory 
which measured socio-economic status 
was modified from the Home Index 
devised by Gough for use with school 
children.2, Modifications were neces- 
sary as the Home Index contained such 
status symbols as: possession of a 
piano; a radio-phonograph combina- 
tion; and private music, dancing, or art 
lessons. Since one purpose of the study 

*Harrison G. Gough, “A Short Social Status 


Inventory,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XL (1949), 52-56. 
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TABLE 1 
Tue Firty SELECTIONS OF THE Music PREFERENCE INVENTORY RANKED IN 
OrpER OF PopuLaRITy WITH 1600 TEEN-AGERS 











Number 
like like 
Rank Title, Description, and/or Artist most least 
1 In the Mood, Glenn Miller Orchestra 1263 50 
2 Rock Around the Clock, Bill Haley and Comets 1216 144 
3 Boogie-Woogie, Tommy Dorsey Orchestra 1091 122 
4 San Antonio Rose, Western guitar, Chet Atkins 962 181 
5 In the Jailhouse Now, Webb Pierce 909 329 
6 It Is No Secret, popular sacred, Foley and Andrews Sisters 877 149 
7 Akaka Falls, Hawaiian guitar, Benny Kalama 863 121 
8  Hesitating Blues, trumpet, Mugsy Spanier 848 211 
9 The Waltz You Saved for Me, Wayne King Orchestra 835 85 
10 “You'll Never Walk Alone” from Carousel, movie sound track 832 192 
11 Wiener Blut, Walzer, Op. 354 by Strauss, Boston “Pops” 805 195 
12. The Hot Canary, popular violin, Florian ZaBach 804 159 
13 Away in the Manger, Fred Waring Chorus 754 109 
14. Who? Benny Goodman Trio 753 242 
15 “Heigh-Ho” from Snow White, London Symphonic Band 730 120 
16 Those Foolish Things, Dave Brubeck Quartet 721 188 
17. Washington Post, American Legion Band of Hollywood 705 160 
18 Buffalo Gals, hoedown, Old Timers 693 344 
19 Llegaste Tarde, mambo, Chuy Reyes Orchestra 672 335 
20 Jersey Bounce, popular organ, Lenny Dee 650 247 
21 Canadian Capers, ragtime, Joe “Fingers” Carr 641 232 
22 Mexican Hat Dance, Mexican band 633 230 
23 23° N—82° W, Stan Kenton Orchestra 585 398 
24 Oh! Susanna, Fred Waring Chorus and Orchestra 578 200 
25 Deep River, Tuskegee Institute Choir 565 314 
26 Love Letters, The Strings of Sterdahl 559 384 
27 River, River, Peggy Lee and Gordon Jenkins Orchestra 555 259 
28 “Hallelujah Chorus” from the Messiah by Handel 481 343 
29 Israel, cool jazz, Miles Davis, et al 479 414 
30 Goodbye, Old Dixie, Goodbye, Barbershop Quartet 451 311 
31 Symphony No. 5. in C Minor by Beethoven (opening phrases) 434 585 
32 “Procession of the Nobles” from Mlada by Rimsky-Korsakov, 
American Symphonic Band of the Air 360 541 
33 Symphony No. 1 in C Minor by Brahms, fourth movement 381 517 
34 Revolutionary Etude by Chopin, Goldsand 394 719 
35 Serenade for Strings in C Major by Tschaikowsky 339 455 
36 Anecdote No. 2 by Segovia, classical guitar, Almeida 294 472 
37. Concerto for Violin in E Minor by Mendelssohn, last movement 274 648 
38 “Menuetto” from Clarinet Quintet in A Major by Mozart 272 764 
39 Appalachian Spring, by Copland 269 648 
40 The Afternoon of a Faun, by Debussy 255 648 
41 “Liebestod” from Tristan and Isolde, Kirsten Flagstad 241 726 
42 “I Am the Monarch of the Sea” from H.M.S. Pinafore 229 692 
43 Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, by Bach (fugue section), organ 222 690 
44 Matona, Lovely Maiden, madrigal by de Lassus 161 802 
45 Petrouchka, by Stravinsky (piano theme) 150 922 
46 The Frog Went Courting, sung by John Jacob Niles 144 937 
47 Die Fledermaus by Strauss (soprano and tenor duet) 142 1063 
48 Die Forelle, Op. 32 by Schubert, Bjoerling 134 997 
49 “The Burning Tapers” from Lucia, Lily Pons 88 1234 


50 Quartet No. 5 by Bartok, Finale 64 1188 
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was to determine the validity of the 
assumption which placed those ques- 
tions in the Home Index, it was decided 
to substitute other criteria for that kind 
of item. In its final form the Short 
Social Status Inventory consisted of 
twenty-five true-false statements about 
family possessions, parental education, 
reading matter in the home, and par- 
ticipation in community affairs. By 
counting the number of true state- 
ments a status score of from 0 to 25 
could be obtained. The statements of 
the inventory were as follows: 


1. There is an electric or gas refrig- 
erator in our house. 

2. There is atelephone in our house. 

3. There is a bathtub in our house. 

4. There is more than one bathroom 
in our house. 

5. Our home is heated with a central 
heating system, that is, by a furnace 
with ducts or pipes. 

6. Our family has a car. 

7. Our family car is less than two 
years old. 

8. My mother went to high school. 

9. My mother went to college or 
university. 

10. My father went to high school. 

11. My father went to college or 
university. 

12. We have a fireplace in our home. 

13. Our family has a servant, such 
as a cook or maid, who works for us 
more than one day a week. 

14. Our family leaves town every 
year for a vacation. 

15. My mother belongs to a club or 
organization such as a study, or art, 
or civic, or women’s club, or home- 
makers. 

16. My father belongs to a civic, or 
study, or service, or political club, such 


as a Lions Club, or Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

17. I have my own room at home. 

18. I belong to a club where I have 
to pay dues. 

19. My family takes a daily news- 
paper. 

20. My family subscribes to three 
or more different magazines. 

21. J subscribe to at least one maga- 
zine on my own in addition to any I 
take at school. 

22. My family has 100 or more 
books (about three 4-ft. shelves full). 
(If your family has more than 500 
books answer “true” for both 3:22 
and #23.) 

23. My family has 500 or more 
books (will cover one room wall). 

24. My father (or mother) is in 
one of the following professions: ac- 
countant, architect, clergyman, dentist, 
doctor, engineer, lawyer, social worker, 
teacher, veterinarian, writer (for news- 
paper, magazine, or books). 

25. My father (mother) owns and 
runs his (her) own business. 


It was hoped that having the sub- 
jects mark their papers anonymously 
would overcome reluctance to give a 
true picture of their homes. They 
were told to use a personal code (some- 
times a school number) in order to 
identify their own scores in reports 
which were sent back to each partici- 
pating group. Schools involved in the 
study were selected in low, high, and 
middle income areas, and such sub- 
jective estimates verified that the 
Short Social Status Inventory scores 
were sufficiently accurate for the meas- 
urements being attempted. When the 
22-item Home Index was presented to 
forty-three junior college students and 
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TABLE 2 
Per CENT OF THREE AGE LEVELS MARKING “LIKE Most” ror MPI 


PorPpuLAR Music SELECTIONS 














Title 











Those Foolish Things—Brubeck 
The Waltz You Saved for Me 
In the Jailhouse Now 

River, River 

Israel (contemporary jazz) 
Boogie-W oogie 

In the Mood—Glenn Miller 
You'll Never Walk Alone 
“Heigh-Ho” from Snow White (band) 
Akaka Falls (Hawaiian guitar) 
Rock Around the Clock 

It Is No Secret 

Who?—Benny Goodman Trio 
Llegaste Tarde, mambo 

23° N—82° W—Stan Kenton 
Love Letters (string orchestra) 
The Hot Canary (violin) 

Jersey Bounce (organ) 

Canadian Capers (ragtime piano) 
Hesitating Blues (trumpet) 


Boys Girls 
Age Age 
12-14 15-17 18-20 12-14 15-17 18-20 
N=245 N=345 N=109 N=267 N=323 N=121 
41 38 48 44 47 49 
45 41 43 61 55 66 
77 70 33 73 55 32 
22 23 34 38 47 42 
32 25 30 36 31 26 
69 66 60 86 75 56 
75 79 78 90 83 74 
29 36 56 54 67 83 
53 36 40 60 43 49 
61 50 32 72 53 50 
92 85 53 94 83 50 
61 46 41 74 58 55 
57 46 44 55 45 37 
47 33 29 62 52 28 
40 30 38 49 38 26 
19 17 38 35 44 59 
53 46 52 57 53 60 
44 30 25 55 45 37 
48 39 38 48 37 28 
56 46 54 58 54 51 





followed a week later with the 25-item 
Short Social Status Inventory, the co- 
efficient of correlation between the two 
forms was found to be 0.87. 

A short questionnaire concerning age, 
sex, grade, amount and kind of private 
music study, and music listening habits 


supplemented the other two measuring 
devices used. 

The responses were all marked on a 
single International Business Machine 
standard form answer sheet. Reports 
of group scores were derived by elec- 
tric scoring, but for the final statistical 


TABLE 3 
Per CENT oF THREE AGE LEVELS MARKING “LIKE Most” ror MPI] 
TRADITIONAL Music SELECTIONS 

















Boys Girls 
Age Age 
12-14 15-17 18-20 12-14 15-17 18-20 
Title N=245 N=345 N=109 N=267 N=323 N=121 
Goodbye, Old Dixie, Goobye 29 29 31 32 21 32 
Deep River (chorus) 27 23 40 36 38 54 
Oh! Susanna 54 36 29 49 29 27 
Washington Post, march 51 36 32 62 41 36 
I Am the Monarch of the Sea 5 6 17 17 18 23 
Away in the Manger 41 29 36 62 52 62 
Buffalo Gals, hoedown 57 44 34 59 41 29 
The Frog Went Courting 19 7 8 15 4 2 
Mexican Hat Dance 50 33 33 58 34 23 
San Antonio Rose, (guitar) 72 64 52 76 61 45 
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TABLE 4 
Per CENT OF THREE AGE LEVELS MARKING “LIKE Most” ror MPI 
CLASSICAL Music SELECTIONS 

















Boys Girls 
Age Age 
12-14 15-17 18-20 12-14 15-17 18-20 
Title N=245 N=345 N=109 N=267 N=323 N=121 
“Hallelujah Chorus” from Messiah 15 17 34 31 41 60 
The Burning Tapers (coloratura) 4 5 6 3 7 7 
Concerto for Violin, Mendelssohn 12 12 20 11 19 30 
Symphony No. 1, Brahms 11 14 30 18 28 42 
“Menuetto,” Clarinet Quintet, Mozart 8 14 17 12 20 26 
“Duet” from Die Fledermaus 4 4 12 9 11 17 
Serenade for Strings, Tschaikowsky 12 13 25 15 25 41 
Symphony No. 5, Beethoven 17 22 35 18 28 48 
Toccato and Fugue, Bach (organ) 7 7 16 15 17 27 
String Quartet No. 5, Bartok 3 5 6 3 4 2 
The Afternoon of a Faun, Debussy 10 7 24 11 24 26 
Matona, Lovely Maiden (madrigal) 4 5 15 10 14 17 
“Liebestod” from Tristan and Isolde 21 11 17 19 12 17 
Appalachian Spring, Copland 10 11 22 14 20 25 
Die Forelle, Schubert 7 5 10 9 8 12 
Revolutionary Etude, Chopin 11 15 32 19 35 47 
Procession of the Nobles (band) 22 19 29 19 23 27 
Anecdote No. 2, Segovia (guitar) 13 13 27 17 21 25 
Wiener Blut, Walzer, Strauss 36 32 40 60 59 74 
Petrouchka, Stravinsky 9 5 9 8 9 15 





work all answers were coded on IBM 
punch cards. Low and high socio- 
economic groups were established by 
arbitrarily selecting from the twenty- 
three hundred subjects the five hun- 
dred lowest scores and five hundred 
highest scores of the Short Social Sta- 
tus Inventory. For easier tabulation the 
cards were grouped into these age 
levels: 12-14 years, 15-17 years, and 
18-20 years. The chi-square technique 
was used to determine whether statis- 
tically significant differences in group 
reactions existed. 


Tables 2, 3, and 4 indicate that the 
popular selections were most preferred 
by all groups. The current fad of “rock 
’n’ roll,” represented by Rock Around 
the Clock, was most popular with the 
younger teen-agers. There was a de- 
cline—with notable exceptions—for the 
popular idioms with each older age 


level while preference for classical items 
of the MPI increased. This conforms 
to a pattern which the Music Journal 
discovered in 1951,° and contradicts to 
some extent the findings of Rogers.* 
There were also significant differ- 
ences in the choices of the sexes and of 
different age levels. In general, girls 
preferred MPI excerpts more than boys 
did but there were twenty-two selec- 
tions for which boys had the greater 
preference at one age level or another. 
Preferences varied in different areas 
within the two cities of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, and Cumberland, Maryland, 
where the survey was made. The re- 
actions of Arizonans and Marylanders 


*Music Journal, “The Attitudes of Teen-Agers 
Toward Music” (a reprint of a series of articles 
in the Music Journal, September, 1951 through 
April, 1952). 

*Vincent R. Rogers, “Children’s Expressed 
Musical Preferences at Selected Grade Levels” 
(unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York, 1956). 
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also differed as groups, substantiating 
the findings of the questionnaire sur- 
vey of the American Music Conference 
which were published in 1948.5 Eastern 
teen-agers favored the popular idiom 
significantly more while the Westerners 
had a greater liking for the classical. 
Senior high school students of Mary- 
land also preferred traditional music 
more than their Arizona contemporar- 
ies. However, the evidence shows that 
differences were in degree of preference 
and not that one group accepted a 
kind of music rejected by the other. 
The investigation disclosed statistical- 
ly significant differences in preferences 
of high and low socio-economic groups 
for some kinds of music. To isolate the 
factor of socio-economic status is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, but with the 
data in hand it was possible to con- 
stitute high and low socio-economic 


*American Music Conference, National Survey 
of Public Interest in Music (Chicago, 1948). 
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groups in which certain of the more im- 
portant factors influencing music pref- 
erences were balanced. From each set 
of five hundred IBM cards representing 
those of low and high status were se- 
lected one hundred balanced as follows: 
There were fifty boys and fifty girls 
in each hundred; there were the same 
number in each socio-economic level 
of the same age and sex who had 
studied music privately for the same 
length of time or not at all; and older 
and younger ones were also balanced 
in numbers. 

Table 6 indicates a mixed reaction to 
the MPI popular music items by these 
balanced groups. Though the sum of 
the scores on the twenty popular items 
showed that high status teen-agers 
liked the category significantly more, 
seven popular selections received a 
greater number of “like most” marks 
from low status people. Twelve of the 
twenty popular numbers also received 


TABLE 5 
Per Cent or CHoices MARKED “LIKE Most” For PoPULAR, TRADITIONAL, 
AND CLassIcaAL MPI] CATEGORIES AS TALLIED FOR DIFFERENT SCHOOLS 














Musical Categories 
SSSI Tradi- 
mean Grade Popular tional Classical 
Name of School Location score level percent percent percent 
Stevenson Elementary Phoenix 6.8 7-8 56 43 10 
Herrera Elem. (Sp.-Am.) Phoenix 7.1 8 54 43 14 
Bethune Elem. (Negro) Phoenix 9.5 7-8 50 36 9 
Emerson Elem. Phoenix 13.1 8 58 55 22 
Allegany Jr.-Sr. H.S. Cumberland 14.0 7-8 61 46 15 
South Mountain H. S. Phoenix 10.0 9 50 32 13 
Washington H. S. Phoenix 13.2 10 49 31 15 
North Phoenix H. S. Phoenix 14.3 11 44 19 14 
West Phoenix H. S. Phoenix 15.9 11-12 49 32 27 
Fort Hill Jr.-Sr. H.S. Cumberland 10.8 10 46 39 9 
Allegany Jr.-Sr. H.S. Cumberland 15.2 9-11 52 39 14 
Phoenix (junior) College 14.0 13-14 44 29 22 
Ariz. State College Tempe, Ariz. 15.0 13-16 40 31 27 





* Short Social Status Inventory. Range, 0 t o 25. 
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TABLE 6 
CoMPARISON OF RATINGS MaApEe By BaLaNncep! Low ANp HicH TEEN-AGE 
Socio-Economic Groups ror MPI Poputar Music SELECTIONS 








Low Status 100 High Status 100 














Like Like Like Like 
Title least Like most least Like most 
Those Foolish Things—Brubeck 12 55 33 9 41 50 
The Waltz You Saved for Me 2 56 42 5 35 60 
In the Jailhouse Now 14 16 70 18 27 55 
River, River 12 54 34 15 49 36 
Israel (contemporary jazz) 23 53 24 24 46 30 
Boogie-W oogie 5 29 66 9 20 71 
In the Mood—Glenn Miller 4 24 72 5 14 81 
You'll Never Walk Alone 18 47 35 12 35 53* 
“Heigh-Ho” from Snow White 8 54 38 10 36 54* 
Akaka Falls (Hawaiian guitar) 7 29 64 4 45 $1 
Rock Around the Clock 6 15 79 6 21 73 
It Is No Secret 7 32 61 9 40 51 
Who?—Benny Goodman 16 45 39 11 36 53 
Llegaste Tarde, mambo 18 39 43 24 45 31 
23° N—82° W—Stan Kenton 23 41 36 20 46 34 
Love Letters (string orchestra) 36 33 31 16 41 43** 
The Hot Canary 12 37 51 10 39 51 
Jersey Bounce 14 41 45 17 49 34 
Canadian Capers (ragtime piano) 13 56 31 15 39 46* 
Hesitating Blues (trumpet) 10 48 42 16 26 58** 
Totals 260 804 936 255 730 1015* 
Per cent of totals 13% 40% 47% 13% 36% 51% 





1 Balanced as to: numbers, age, sex, and musical training. 
* Significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
** Significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 


more “like least” tabulations from the Responses to questions about listen- 
po q 


high status group. 

Generally the low status teen-agers 
preferred traditional selections more 
than the high status group as can be 
seen in Table 7, but only Buffalo Gals 
and the Mexican Hat Dance demon- 
strated a statistically significant differ- 
ence. 

The one hundred of high status defi- 
nitely liked the classical excerpts more 
than the low status hundred. This is 
not to say that they enjoyed much pop- 
ularity. Whereas the range of “like 
most” scores for the twenty popular 
selections was 30-81 when marked by 
the high economic group, their “like 
most” range for the classical music was 
but 3-52. 


ing habits revealed that these teen- 
agers heard their favorite music mostly 
in their own homes, with the juke box 
ranking next, but far behind the home. 
Twice as many low status people as 
those of high status listed the juke box 
as their favorite listening place. A 
friend’s home, church, and recital or 
concert hall also received a few scat- 
tered marks. Music classes and assem- 
blies ranked far down the list of favor- 
ite listening places. 

The radio was the principal means of 
hearing their favorite music and was 
most popular with the low status teen- 
agers. Phonograph records were next, 
and, as might be expected, were more 
used by upper income young people. 
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TABLE 7 
COMPARISON OF RATINGS MApE By BALANCED! Low aANp HicH TEEN-AGE 
Socio-Economic Groups ror MPI TrapITIONAL Music SELECTIONS 
































Low Status 100 High Status 100 

Like Like Like Like 

Title least Like most least Like most 
Goodbye, Old Dixie, Goodbye 19 53 28 12 59 29 
Deep River (chorus) 25 52 23 21 44 35 
Oh! Susanna 15 43 42 9 52 39 
Washington Post, march 9 50 41 9 52 39 
I Am the Monarch of the Sea 47 39 14 47 36 17 
Away in the Manger 3 44 53 13 43 44 

Buffalo Gals 12 31 57 22 41 37* 
The Frog Went Courting 54 41 5 55 38 7 

Mexican Hat Dance 10 42 48 19 55 26** 
San Antonio Rose (guitar) 8 25 67 10 34 56 
Totals 202 420 378 217 454 329 

Per cent of totals 20% 42% 38% 21% 46% 33% 





1 Balanced as to: number, age, sex, and musical training. 
* Significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
** Significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 


TABLE 8 
COMPARISON OF RATINGS MApre By BALANCED! Low AND HIGH TEEN-AGE 
Socio-Economic Groups ror MPI] Ctassicat Music SELECTIONS 

















Low Status 100 High Status 100 

Like Like Like Like 

Title least Like most least Like most 
“Hallelujah Chorus” from Messiah 25 51 24 22 47 31 
The Burning Tapers (coloratura) 79 19 2 70 24 6 
Concerto for Violin, Mendelssohn 46 41 13 31 53 16 

Symphony No. 1, Brahms 48 33 19 26 52 22** 
“Menuetto,” Clarinet Quintet, Mozart 56 30 14 50 35 15 
Serenade for Strings, Tschaikowsky 46 37 17 32 49 19 
Symphony No. 5, Beethoven 46 33 21 34 35 31 
Toccata and Fugue, Bach 52 41 7 43 41 16 
String Quartet No. 5, Bartok 72 23 5 78 19 3 
The Afternoon of a Faun, Debussy 49 36 15 38 43 19 
Matona, Lovely Maiden 49 40 11 55 35 10 
“Liebestod” from Tristan and Isolde 46 41 13 37 51 12 
Appalachian Spring, Copland 48 43 9 38 47 15 
Die Forelle, Schubert 63 30 7 53 36 11 
Revolutionary Etude, Chopin 78 15 7 59 29 12 
Procession of the Nobles (band) 34 49 17 33 46 21 
Anecdote No. 2, Segovia 26 52 22 27 53 20 
Wiener Blut Walzer, Strauss 18 41 41 13 35 52 
Petrouchka, Stravinsky 56 39 5 51 36 13 

Totals 1007 721 272 844 802 354** 

Per cent of totals 50% 36% 14% 42% 40% 18% 








1 Balanced as to: number, age, sex, and musical training. 
* Significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
** Significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 
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TABLE 9 
Tue Music LISTENING HABITS OF 
DIFFERENT TEEN-AGE SOcIo- 
Economic LEVELS 








Number of 
Responses by each 
Socio-Economic 
Group 
Low 500 High 500 


Ways of Listening to Music 
“T only listen when I have 





to.” 18 6 
“It is mostly background for 

work, or study, or play.” 95 134 
“T often listen with my 

whole attention.” 188 204 
“Sometimes I listen with 

my whole attention.” 177 150 


Places of Listening to Music 


Home 272 341 
Friend’s home 24 22 
Church 15 12 
Music class 6 9 
Assembly 1 2 
School dance 18 7 
Recital or concert hall 7 13 
Dance hall 8 8 
Movies 2 2 
Juke box 124 53 
Other 15 27 
Means of Listening to Music 

Radio 249 193 
Auto radio 27 33 
Television 63 49 
Phonograph records 128 180 
Live performances 16 36 
Other 4 3 





Television, auto radios, and live per- 
formances followed in that order. 

Table 10 shows that out of five hun- 
dred low status teen-agers, fifty-seven 
had studied piano while two hundred 
and twenty-eight of the high status five 
hundred had done so. Twenty-four of 
low status had studied guitar; nineteen 
of high status had. Differences in the 
study of band and orchestra instru- 
ments reflected the opportunities pro- 
vided by the higher incomes of the 
upper status group. 


The music preference differences, 
though sometimes significant, were 
hardly enough to warrant using one 
kind of music in general music classes 
of poor neighborhoods and another 
kind in wealthier areas. Nevertheless, 
prejudices for and against certain kinds 
of music were evidenced in different 
districts to an extent demanding the 
teacher’s consideration in _ specific 
choices of music. 


Teachers of general music classes 
should capitalize upon the stock of 
musical knowledge which children bring 
into the classroom. Many of the teen- 
agers in this study had had access to 
some classical music and they liked at 
least some of that with which they were 
familiar. The busy music teacher with 
many pupil contacts needs to know 
about such students and a device such 
as the Music Preference Inventory 
could help discover them. 


TABLE 10 
Kinps oF Music Stuprep PRIVATELY 
By DirFeRENT TEEN-AGE Socio- 
Economic LEVELS 








Number of 
Responses by each 
Socio-Economic 





Group 
Low 500 High 500 
Piano 57 228 
Accordion 17 22 
Guitar 24 19 
Violin (viola) 21 25 
*Cello (double bass) 4 5 
Flute 4 2 
Clarinet 15 25 
Oboe or bassoon 0 2 
Saxophone 4 7 
Trumpet (cornet) 16 33 
French horn 2 2 
Trombone (baritone or tuba) 3 11 
Drums 6 12 
Voice 12 8 
Other 10 4 
No answer 305 95 
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One need, which became apparent as 
the study progressed, is for authorita- 
tive, clear definitions of musical cate- 
gories. While classical music has usable, 
universally recognized terms, other 
idioms do not. The MPI could be par- 
ticularly useful in measuring prefer- 
ences for musical categories which are 
not clearly defined. 


As fluctuations of the MPI scores in- 
dicated that social or physical matura- 
tion may make some kinds of music 
more acceptable at one time than an- 
other, possibly the idea of music readi- 
ness should be explored. We can be 
reasonably sure, for example, that a 
romantic popular song will be preferred 
at an earlier age by girls than by boys. 
Further investigation might reveal that 
there are age levels when it would be 


more propitious to present Bartok and 
Stravinsky rather than Haydn and Mo- 
zart; folk songs, rather than art songs; 
or tenors rather than sopranos. 

Since popular or commercial music 
proved most acceptable to all teen- 
agers, it might be well to gather and 
evaluate techniques for using it in gen- 
eral music classes. This is not to argue 
that commercial music should be the 
subject matter of such classes, but jazz 
and current song hits can furnish mean- 
ingful illustrative material and the best 
of it can be worthy of performance. 
Familiarity with the music to which 
young people listen and, better still, 
ability to perform it, should help the 
teacher overcome at least some of the 
resistance found in school music classes. 


Phoenix College 





Christopher Tye and the Musical Dialogue 
in Samuel Rowley’s 
W hen You See Me, You Know Me 


NAN COOKE 


Tt HIGH PLACE of music in schools 
and universities during the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance made itself felt 
in many different ways and in many 
different media. Among these, the im- 
pingement of music upon the drama of 
the Renaissance is especially interest- 
ing—not only the actual sounding music 
which embellished Tudor plays, but 
also the philosophical ideas which 
served as basis for speech, episode, or 
scene. One of the most remarkable ex- 
amples of musical dialogue occurs in 
the chronicle play dealing with the 
reign of Henry VIII, When You See 
Me, You Know Me (1605) by Samuel 
Rowley. As Music Master to Prince 
Edward, Christopher Tye, one of Eng- 
land’s most distinguished musicians, 
takes an active part in the play. The 
dialogue in which he shares heightens 
characterization, creates a certain at- 
mosphere, and underlines important 
academic aspects of the period. 

First mention of music in the play 
occurs when the king discusses with 
Cranmer, tutor to the prince, the edu- 
cational program of his young charge: 


Cranmer, you must ply the Prince, 
Let his wast howers be spent in getting 
learning: 
And let those linguists for choyce languages, 
Be carefull for him in their best indeuours, 
Bid Doctor Tye, ply him to Musicke hard, 


CARPENTER 


Hees apt to learne, therefore be diligent, 
He may requite your loue when we are gone. 


Soon afterwards we see the effects of 
this discussion, as Cranmer orders 
young Ned Brown whipped by the 
Master of the Children: “The Prince 
will not learne sir, and you shall smart 
for it.” Obviously, some time passes 
between this whipping and the next 
episode in the play in which Cranmer 
and Doctor Tye discuss the changed 
attitude of their royal pupil toward 
his studies: 


Cranmer. Since he was whipt thus for the 
Princes faults, 

His Grace hath got more knowledge 
in a month, 

Than he attained in a yeere before, 

For still the fearefull boy to saue 
his breech, 

Doth hourely haunt him whereso 
ere he goes. 

Tis true my Lord, and now the 
Prince perceiues it, 

As loath to see him punisht for his 
faults, 

Plays it of purpose to redeeme the 
boy, 

But pray my Lord, lets stand aside 
awhile, 

And note the greeting twixt the 
Prince and him. 


4QOuotations are from Samuel Rowley, When 
You See Me, You Know Me (Oxford, 1952). 
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Unseen, they hear the prince say that 
he is sorry for the beating; and they 
watch as Edward knights the boy—an 
act confirmed by the king, who enters 
during the knighting. 

Edward’s interest in his musical 
studies seems to need no such artificial 
stimulation; for sometime later, after 
instruction by Cranmer in theology, the 
prince cries, 


Who’s there? Doctor Tye 
Our Musicks Lecturer? pray draw nere: In- 
deed I take much delight in ye. 


This gracious greeting is answered with 
grace and humility by Tye: 


In Musick may your Grace euer delight, 

Though not in me, Musicke is fit for Kings, 

And not for those knowes not the chime of 
strings. 


The prince then gives the Puritan point 
of view: 


Truely I loue it yet there are a sort 

Seeming more pure than wise, that will 
vpbrayd at it, 

Calling it idle, vaine, and friuolous. 


Tye’s reply to this is almost an echo of 
Shakespeare’s famous lines describing 
the man that hath no music in his soul: 


Your Grace hath sayd, 
vpbrayd 

That terme it so, and those that doe are such 

As in themselues no happie concords hold, 

All Musicke jars with them, but sounds of 
good, 

But would your Grace a while be patient, 

In Musickes praise, thus will I better it. 


indeed they do 


The learned doctor then proceeds to 
give a brief lecture on the high place of 
music and on the powers of music: 


Musicke is heauenly, for in Heauen is Musicke, 

For there the Seraphins doe sing continually, 

And when the best was borne, that euer was 
a man, 


A Quire of Angels sang for ioy of it, 

What of Celestiall was reueald to man, 

Was much of Musicke, tis sayd the beasts did 
worship 

And sang before the Deitie supernall, 

The kingly Prophet sang before the Arke, 

And with his Musicke charmed the heart of 
Saule, 

And if the Poet fayle vs not my Lord, 

The dulcet tongue of Musicke made the stones 

To mooue, irrationall beast, and birds to 
daunce 

And last, the Trumpets Musicke shall awake 
the dead, 

And cloath their naked bones in coates of 
flesh, 

T’appeare in that high house of Parliament, 

When those that gnash their Teeth at Musicke 
sound, 

Shall make that place where Musicke nere 
was found. 


The prince, in thanking Tye, requests 

some music: 

Thou giuest it perfect life, skilfull Doctor 

I thanke thee for the honour’d praise thou 
giuest it, 

I pray thee lets heare it too. 


To this Tye replies, “Tis readie for 

your Grace, giue breath to your loude 

tun’d instruments;” and Loude Musicke 

is heard. The prince is pleased with the 

performance and shows himself an apt 

pupil of Doctor Tye’s as he philoso- 

phizes in musical terms: 

Tis well, me thinkes in this sound I prooue a 
comepleat age, 

As Musicke, so is man gouern’d by stops, 

Aw’d by diuiding notes, sometimes aloft, 

Sometime below, and when he hath attain’d, 

His high and loftie pitch, breathed his sharp- 
est and most 

Shrillest ayre, yet at length tis gone, 

And fals downe flat to his conclusion— 


at this point, Soft Musicke is indicated 
in the stage directions— 

Another sweetnesse and harmonious sound, 
A milder straine, another kind agreement, 
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Yet ’mong’st these many stringes, be one 
vntun’d 

Or jarreth low, or hyer than his course 

Not keeping steddie meane among’st the rest, 

Corrupts them all, so doth bad men the best. 


Tye interrupts the music: “Inough, 
let voyces now delight his princely 
eare,” and A Song is introduced (the 
text not given), at the conclusion of 
which the prince is eloquent in praise 
of Tye: 


Doctor, I thanke you and commend your 
cunning, 

I oft haue heard my Father merrily speake, 

In your hye praise, and thus his Highnesse 
sayth, 

England, one God, one truth, one Doctor 
hath 

For Musicks Art, and that is Doctor Tye, 

Admir’d for skill in Musickes harmonie. 


This leads the learned doctor to the 
high point of the whole scene—Tye’s 
presentation of his musical setting of 
the Actes of the Apostles to his young 
pupil: 


Your Grace doth honor me with kind accept- 
ance, 

Yet one thing more, I doe beseech your Ex- 
cellence 

To daine, to Patronize this homely worke 

Which I vnto your Grace haue dedicate. 


The prince inquires, “What is the 
Title?” and Tye replies, 


The Acts of the holy Apostles turn’d into 
verse, 

Which I haue set in seuerall parts to sing, 

Worthy Acts, and worthily in you remem- 
bred. 


The prince promises, 


Ile peruse them, and satisfie your paines, 

And haue them sung within my fathers 
Chappell: 

I thanke you both— 


and takes leave of his tutors with Cran- 
mer’s blessing: 


Health to your Highnesse, God increase your 
dayes: 
The hope of England, and of learnings praise. 


Tye appears once later in the play, but 
there is no further conversation about 
music. 


This musical dialogue is interesting 
and significant for a number of reasons. 
First of all, although it is unusual to 
find this sort of conversation in a 
drama, the musical discourse is actually 
quite traditional. It springs definitely 
from the academic background. In 
schools and universities throughout the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance, music 
was taught from two large points of 
view: theory (musica speculativa) and 
practice (musica practica). We have 
seen both of these exemplified in the 
play—just as they were exemplified in 
real life by Christopher Tye. Musical 
theory found regular expression in 
treatises from the time of the Greeks 
onward; but the medieval treatises 
tended to follow a stylized pattern 
which always included the same general 
headings: music’s definition, invention, 
parts, uses, and effects. This informa- 
tion was generally introductory to a 
discussion of the more practical aspects 
of music—in the older treatises, a dis- 
cussion of ecclesiastical monody (the 
Gregorian chant); in later ones, poly- 
phony. 

In the music treatises which were 
written in England at the end of the 
Elizabethan period (there are none 
from the time of Hothby—d.1487— 
until William Bathe’s Briefe Introduc- 
tion to the True Art of Musicke, which 
appeared in 1584), one of these indis- 
pensable topics becomes increasingly 
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important: the praise of music. Made 
up of the old headings, the use of music 
and the power and effects of music, this 
topic was found most apt for refuting 
Puritan objections to the use of music. 
The treatise attributed to John Case, 
in fact, was called The Praise of 
Musicke (1586); and the author de- 
voted much attention to answering 
Puritan objections and showing how 
music has always been sanctioned by 
the church. Tye’s reply to the young 
prince who mentions those who object 
to music as being “idle, vaine, and 
friuolous,” is nothing more nor less 
than a condensation of the discussion 
of the uses and effects of music which 
characterized the musical treatise for 
centuries. As others had done before 
him, Tye relates earthly music to celes- 
tial music: “Musicke is heauenly, for 
in Heauen is Musicke.” To give author- 
ity to this statement, he mentions an- 
gelic singing at the birth of Christ and 
King David’s very proper singing before 
the ark of the Lord. To illustrate the 
power of music, Tye cites the two best 
known exempla from medieval musical 
theory, one from the Bible and one 
from Greek antiquity: David’s calming 
Saul and Orpheus’ moving stones, 
beasts, and birds with music. 

This same topic—the praise of music, 
its uses and effects—also found sepa- 
rate expression during the Renaissance 
as the dedicatory letter prefacing a 
treatise or collection of music to some 
ruler whom the author begged for pres- 
ent or continued patronage of music. 
Ronsard’s Préface sur la musique, ad- 
dressed successively to Francis II and 
Charles [IX and printed at the begin- 
ning of two collections of songs pub- 
lished in 1560 and 1572, may be cited 
as an example of this, as well as Charles 
Butler’s treatise, The Principles of 


Musik (1636), with its dedicatory 
letter to Charles I of England. 

And, finally, lines based upon the 
praise and power of music found their 
way into the Renaissance drama. 
Shakespeare’s verses in The Merchant 
of Venice (V, i, 58-88) come most 
readily to mind, perhaps; and Tambur- 
laine’s beautiful eulogy of his dying 
queen (JJ Tamburlaine, II, iii, 2994- 
3001) contains Marlowe’s longest state- 
ment on the heavenly status and recre- 
ative powers of music. But the intro- 
duction into Samuel Rowley’s play of 
the most eminent doctor of music of the 
early Tudor period, with a long dis- 
course on the high position of music, 
together with the dramatization of a 
high point in Tye’s professional life, is 
certainly unusual, if not unique in 
Renaissance drama. In selecting Tye 
to appear here as Edward’s music pre- 
ceptor, Rowley could hardly have 
chosen a better person to lecture on 
music, for although he left no treatise, 
Tye combined in his own life and work 
both practical and academic interests 
in the art. Brought up in the Chapel 
Royal, Tye was graduated bachelor of 
music at Cambridge in 1536/7. Accord- 
ing to his grace, ten years spent in the 
science and practice of music and in 
composing and teaching were con- 
sidered sufficient ad intrandum (for 
commencing) in music, provided that 
he compose a Mass to be used either at 
commencement or on the day when the 
birth of a prince (Edward VI) would 
be celebrated.2 In 1544/5 Tye’s grace 


*Grace Book Gamma, ed. William George 
Searle (Cambridge, 1908), p. 312. 
In primis conceditur Christofero Tye vt 
studium decem annorum in arte musica cum 
practica multa in eadem tum componendo 
tum pueros erudiendo sufficiat ei ad in- 
trandum in eadem sic vt componat vnam 
missam vel paulo post commitia canendam 
vel eo ipso die quo serenissimi principis 
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for the doctorate was passed. Ten years 
spent in the study and practice of 
music after the bachelor’s degree were 
thought sufficient for awarding Tye the 
doctorate, provided that he compose a 
Mass to be sung at the commencement 
exercises; and since there was no doc- 
tor in the music faculty, Tye was to be 
presented by one of the proctors, and 
he was allowed to use the robes of a 
doctor of medicine at the commence- 
ment exercises.* Three years later 
(1548), Tye was incorporated doctor 
of music at Oxford. Thus he attained 
the highest academic distinction pos- 
sible—doctor of music in both the 
universities. 

As for Rowley, virtually nothing is 
known about him, except that he wrote 
for Henslowe’s company from 1598.4 
Judged by the musical dialogue in When 
You See Me, Rowley was certainly 
familiar with traditional academic dis- 


obseruabitur aduentus saltem saltem (sic) 

vt manifestum ac euidens aliquod specimen 

eius eruditionis hic ostendat in commitiis. 

*Grace Book Delta, ed. John Venn (Cambridge, 
1910), p. 28. 

Item conceditur Christofero Tye hic apud 
vos in musica bacchalaureus (sic) vt studium 
et practica decem annorum post gradum 
bacchalaureatus susceptum sufficiat ei pro 
completo gradu doctoratus in eadem facul- 
tate ita tamen vt componat missam in die 
commitiorum canendam coram vobis con- 
viuet et satisfaciat officiariis et quoniam non 
reperitur doctor in eadem facultate pre- 
sentetur in habitu non regentis per vnum 
procuratorum 

Item conceditur eidem nuper admisso ad 

incipiendum in musica vt possit vti com- 

mitiorum tempore habitu doctorum in medi- 
cina. 

Those familiar with the odd regulations about 
the wearing of gowns still obtaining at Cam- 
bridge can appreciate the wisdom of the second 
grace above! 

“According to the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy, the Master Rowley described by Meres 
(Palladis Tamia, 1598) as “once a rare scholar 
of learned Pembroke Hall in Cambridge” and ex- 
cellent in comedies, refers to Ralph Rowley, the 
only student named Rowley in the second half 
of the sixteenth century at Pembroke Hall. 


cussions of music and may well have 
spent some time in one of the univer- 
sities. He was undoubtedly aware of 
the high place of music in England all 
through the Tudor period and capital- 
ized upon it in his play. Actually, the 
awarding of degrees in music, often- 
times honorary awards like Tye’s, to 
musicians who had already achieved 
distinction, was simply academic par- 
ticipation in the musical exuberance 
which characterized the period gener- 
ally.® 

The Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy says of When You See Me that 
it deals roughly with the years 1537- 
1540 of Henry’s reign; but this date 
must be extended forward a few years 
in the light of the musical matters in 
the play.* Prince Edward was not born 
until 1537; he could hardly have been 
philosophizing on music in 1540. Fur- 
thermore, Tye, called Doctor in the 
play, did not receive his Cambridge 
doctorate until 1545. Tye’s musical 
setting of the Actes of the Apostles was 
never finished, but the first fourteen 
chapters were printed in 1553 and 
dedicated “To the Vertuous and Godlye 
learned Prynce, Edwarde the vi.” 
There follows a preface in verse (“four- 
teeners”) in which Tye tells why he 
has undertaken to set the Actes (for 
moral reasons) and praises the king for 
his learning. He mentions music’s re- 
creative powers and recommends this 
music for Edward’s own performance 


5See Nan Cooke Carpenter, Music in the Medi- 
eval and Renaissance Universities (Norman, 
1958). 

*It must also be extended backward a few 
years because of mention of another musically 
erudite scholar, “Doctor Skelton,” as being very 
much alive earlier in the play (A4 recto). 
Skelton died in 1529. For his musical interests, 
see Nan Carpenter, “Skelton and Music: Roty 
bully joys,” Review of English Studies, VI 
(1955), 279-284. 
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on the lute instead of “wanton love- 
songs.”* The personal presentation 
(long before publication) of the Actes 
to Tye’s young charge, as in Rowley’s 
play, may well be apocryphal. None- 
theless, it has always been assumed 
that the pieces were written for Tye’s 
royal pupil. According to Sir John 
Hawkins (History, I, 455), the Actes 
were sung in Edward’s private chapel 
and probably elsewhere, “but the suc- 
cess of them not answering the expecta- 


"See folio Aiii verso of the Huntington Library 
copy: 
My callynge is, another waye 
Your grace shall here in fynde: 
By notes set forth, to synge or playe 
To recreate the mynde.... 
That such good thinges, your grace might moue 
Your lute when ye assaye: 
Instede of songes, of wanton loue 
These stories then to playe. 
8See, e.g., William Mason, Essays Historical 
and Critical on English Church Music (York, 
1795), p. 108: 

This Composer was Musical Preceptor to 
Edward VI who also, for his Pupil’s use, set 
the first fourteen chapters of the Acts of the 
Apostles, having first translated them into 
very conscientious Poesy; for he says of his 


tion of their author, he applied himseli 
to another kind of study”—namely, 
anthems, with words from the Psalms. 

At any rate, the introduction of Doc- 
tor Tye in person in the play heightens 
the overall characterization of Henry 
and his son, Edward. It epitomizes the 
great interest of the Tudor monarchs in 
learning in general and in music in 
particular. It honors the memory of a 
truly great Tudor musician, who, hav- 
ing served both Henry and Edward, 
later acted as organist to Queen Eliza- 
beth. And finally, it gives an opportu- 
nity for the introduction of lovely in- 
strumental and vocal music into the 
play. The musical parts of the play, 
then, are not superimposed but are 
most integral to the general tone, struc- 
ture, and plot. 

Montana State University 


work, in his dedication to his Royal Dis- 
ciple, 
Unto the text I do not ad, 
Nor nothynge take awaye; 
And though my style be gross and bad, 
The truth perceyue you maye. 





The Chapins and Sacred Music in the South and West 


CHARLES HAMM 


ETCALF, in the course of his work 
with American sacred music of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, noticed that many pieces 
from the period were attributed to 
“Chapin.” He knew that a Yankee 
singing master named Amzi Chapin had 
been active during this period and he 
tentatively identified him as the com- 
poser of these pieces, without being 
able to verify this identification. Later 
scholars have been no more successful 
in identifying this “shadowy figure”: 
Jackson remarked that no fewer than 
eleven of the eighty tunes which had 
been most popular in southern shape- 
note collections were attributed in one 
or more of these collections to Chapin, 
but could only wonder, “But who was 
Chapin?”;* and the diligent Irving 
Lowens has given us but one shred of 
documentation pertaining to this mat- 
ter, a letter from Daniel Read to Amzi 
Chapin.’ 

In October of 1955 the library of the 
Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio acquired the Blinn family papers 
as a gift from the estate of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Amory Blinn through 
their daughter, Mrs. William R. Yonk- 


1Frank J. Metcalf, American Writers and 
Compilers of Sacred Music (New York and Cin- 
cinnati: Abingdon Press, 1925). 

“George Pullen Jackson, White Spirituals in 
the Southern Uplands (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1933). The eleven 
tunes are Bourbon, Liberty Hall, Primrose, 
Ninety-third, Rockingham, Rockbridge, Olney, 
Vernon, Tribulation, Communion, and Clemanda. 

*Irving Lowens, “Daniel Read’s World: The 
Letters of an Early American Composer,” Music 
Library Association Notes, IX (1952), 239. 
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ers. The Blinn family traces a branch 
of its tree back to one Lucius Chapin 
(1760-1842), born in Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, and among the Blinn Pa- 
pers are the following items: 


(1) several score letters written by 
and to Lucius Chapin and members of 
his immediate family; 


(2) two sketches of a history of the 
Chapin family written in the 1840’s by 
Calvin Chapin, a brother of Lucius; 

(3) Lucius’ combination wallet and 
account book, containing among other 
things many fragmentary entries per- 
taining to singing schools which he 
taught in and around Kentucky from 
1814 to 1832; 

(4) extracts from the journal of 
Amzi Chapin, another brother of Lu- 
cius’, copied by a Helen Lucretia 
Kemper. The original of the journal, 
which deals with singing schools taught 
by Amzi in the south and west, does 
not seem to have survived; 

(5) a manuscript, in Lucius’ hand, 
preserving both musical compositions 
and poetry. 

An investigation of this material 
leads to two immediate conclusions. 
First, our confusion about the Chapin 
business mirrors confusion which must 
have existed at the time when “his” 
identity should have been known; the 
Blinn Papers make it clear that no 
fewer than seven Chapins were involved 
in the sacred music of the period in 
question. Second, certain of these Cha- 
pins played a hitherto unsuspected but 
quite formidable role in the formation 
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of the traditions of sacred music in the 
South and West. 

Lucius was a fifth-generation descen- 
dant of deacon Samuel Chapin, who 
came over from England in 1636. 
Lucius’ father, Edward, as a deacon of 
the church, was often called upon to 
lead the singing, but the boy inherited 
his musical talent from his mother 
(born Eunice Colton) who, in the 
words of Calvin, 


.. . excelled in voice, ear, & taste for Musick, 
both in melody & harmony. . . . Knowing 
nothing of notes or rules on paper, she was, 
by rote and mere memory, an admirable, 
perhaps it may be said a perfect singer of 
‘psalms & hymns & spiritual songs.’ Her 
house was, for an extensive region round 
about, the center of vocal musick, her chil- 
dren, all of them, from their infancy, being 
furnished with that talent. Both she and they 
enjoyed it—in practice, almost without ceas- 
ing; for, with few exceptions, it was their 
everyday amusement. . . . The Father being 
thus fond of Letters, though not a scholar, & 
the Mother being thus fond of Sacred 
Musick, & her children adept in the practice, 
their house was the hospitable place of ped- 
agogues and singing Masters.4 


After enlisting in the Continental 
Army as a fifer in Boston in 1775, Lu- 
cius re-enlisted the following year, serv- 
ing at Ticonderoga, then volunteered 
for three more years, fought against 
Burgoyne and at the battle of Still- 
water, spent the historic winter of 
1777-1778 with Washington at Valley 
Forge, then fought in the battle of 
Monmouth. Setting himself up as a 


*All quotations in this article are taken from 
letters preserved in the Blinn Papers. The mother 
died in 1806: her one vice was pipe-smoking, and 
one day as she leaned into the fireplace to get a 
coal to light her pipe she lost her balance, 
pitched forward into the fire, could not struggle 
free, and was charred beyond recognition when 
found. 


singing master after his discharge, he 
held classes for some years in Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. In 1787, arming himself 
with a number of letters attesting to 
his character and his skill in his pro- 
fession, he ventured into new territory, 
the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, 
holding his first classes there in the last 
months of that year. A note written 
on May 4, 1791 by Wm. Graham, 
pastor of the Presbyterian church in 
Lexington, Virginia, attests: 


that the bearer Mr. Lucius Chapin has re- 
sided in this neighbourhood and the parts 
adjacent about the space of two years in the 
character of a Teacher of Musick and ac- 
quited himself as a Master in his profession. 


After a trip north to marry Susan 
Rousseau (Rezeau) of Staten Island in 
1791, Lucius resumed his teaching in 
the Valley, holding schools throughout 
Rockbridge, Augusta, and Rockingham 
counties. In 1794 he crossed the Alle- 
ghenies into Kentucky, settling in Vern- 
on in Fleming county. For the next 
forty years he held schools in central 
Kentucky, ranging as far west as 
Greensburg in Green county and as far 
north as Cincinnati, Bethel, West 
Union, and parts of eastern Indiana. 


One might wonder why Lucius left 
the east for the discomforts and even 
dangers of the Western Country. His 
letters explain: he thought of himself 
as a pioneer, or more accurately a mis- 
sionary, serving the causes of religion 
and music. Coming from a pious fami- 
ly, he had been an even more enthusias- 
tic Christian since the day in 1792 
when the ship bringing him back to 
Virginia after a last visit to New Eng- 
land had almost gone down in a storm. 
Perhaps the best summary of his be- 
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liefs is the advice he wrote to his son 
Lucius, who in 1817 had left home for 
the first time: 


I hope you will not forget the instruction you 
have had, I hope you do not neglect the 
Bible, that precious book; which is able to 
make you wise for time and eternity—attend 
to the descriptions it gives of the nature, 
tendancy, & consequences of sin, that abomi- 
nable thing that has filled the world with 
misery. ... be cheerful & thankful to all who 
use you well, deserve well of all, govern your 
passions & your desires strictly—do & say 
nothing offensive, Be strictly honest, sober, 
& industrious. 


His letters incessantly quote and para- 
phrase the popular devotional poetry of 
the day, but just as often the poetic 
side of his nature asserts itself and the 
letters break into spontaneous poetry. 

In addition to teaching singing 
schools himself, Lucius also developed 
a “school system” whereby certain of 
his more talented scholars held schools 
of their own under his supervision. This 
system can be traced back to at least 
1800; the Blinn Papers contain a letter 
written in May of that year to Lucius 
from one J. J. McCluny of Georgetown 
in Scott county: 


My friend I take this opertunity of informing 
you of our circumstances in life. My famely 
has been very sick my son was eight days & 
I had very little hopes of his life my daughter 
was too days & very sick the disorder has 
proved fatle to a number of children in these 
parts I have not been very well my self and 
my wife has been a criple with the rumatis 
in her nee Shee has got some better and my 
son is recovering. Under all these circum- 
stances you will not think hard that I do not 
attend. I have a Singing School of thirtifive 
Scholars in town .. . 


Lucius’ success in Kentucky attracted 
other singing masters to the region, and 
as he aged his classes dwindled in size 


and number as new music and new 
methods of teaching it became more at- 
tractive to the settlers. Kentucky was 
now for him “a place where ignorance 
& vice prevail amidst all the means of 
improvement” and he suffered constant- 
ly from the effects of the “frosting of 
the legs” he had suffered at Valley 
Forge. Finally giving up teaching, he 
moved to Ohio in 1835 and lived in 
Hamilton county until his death the 
day before Christmas, 1842. 


His brother Amzi, eight years his 
junior, began his career as a teacher 
under the guidance of his older brother. 
He joined Lucius in Virginia in 1791; 
his journal records that his first school 
was held in Staunton in December of 
that year and that he gave twenty-six 
days of instruction for nine shillings 
per scholar. He taught in Virginia and 
North Carolina until 1795, when he 
decided to follow Lucius to Kentucky. 
Striking out due west, he crossed the 
mountains and came out at the Kanawa 
River, arriving at his destination in 
Kentucky “17 days and L.2.10 [two 
pounds, ten shillings]” later. He held 
schools in Washington and Bourbon 
counties tntil the summer of 1798, 
when he went back to New England. 
The following year he returned to Ken- 
tucky, arriving at his brother’s house 
“much fatigued” and spending some 
months there making “4 Base violins, 
4 pitchpipes—and many pieces of fur- 
niture.” Striking out on his own now, 
leaving Lucius (whom he never saw 
again, apparently), he went to West- 
moreland county in Pennsylvania, near 
Pittsburgh. Calvin, coming west as a 
“missionary from Connecticut” in 
1806, visited him here and reported 
that “Amzi & his family are in health— 
have all the means of wealthy comfort 

. are sober, industrious, respected 
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people—have 2 sprightly children .. .”. 
He lived and taught in Pennsylvania 
for the next thirty years, but no details 
are known; the copy of his journal 
breaks off at this point, and none of his 
letters from this period survive. He 
moved to Northfield, Ohio in 1831, 
living there until his death on February 
19, 1835. 

Two other of Lucius’ brothers were 
singing masters in New England. Aaron 
(1753-1828) held classes in Connecti- 
cut; Calvin reported that at the age of 
eighty-four he still led the music in 
church, singing with a voice which still 
had “the same sweetness & without a 
gravel in the notes.” Alpheus (1765- 
1826) also taught, probably in Massa- 
chusetts. In addition, there is evidence 
in the Blinn Papers that at least three 
of Lucius’ nine children followed their 
father’s profession. The oldest son, Lu- 
cius Rezeau Chapin (born in 1794) 
wrote to his father from Columbus, 
Ohio, on December 5, 1817: “The state 
of Society is not as good hear by ane 
means as it is whar we live the Children 
of Elders in the Church hear are pro- 
fane and ther are but few professers 
hear that have Worship in_ their 
famelys, though I find many very clev- 
er people hear. I have a very handsom 
School hear and I think they will learn 
very fast. in time of intermishen they 
keep their seats and sing and they ap- 
pear to be mutch pleased .. .” 

Another son, Amzi Philander Chapin 
(born 1795), told of singing schools he 
had organized among congregations of 
three pastors in Mecklinburg, Virginia, 
in a letter written in 1827, and else- 
where there is mention of a school in 
Paris, Kentucky, taught by Cephas Ly- 
sander Chapin (1804-1828), still an- 
other of Lucius’ sons. 

With at least seven Chapins active 
as teachers of sacred music in the first 


quarter of the century, we can under- 
stand that “Chapin” could have meant 
different things to different people in the 
shape-note region. And yet another 
Chapin, Nathan, apparently unrelated 
to Lucius, published The Musical In- 
structor in Philadelphia in 1808. 

Having assembled this biographical 
information, we can return to the ques- 
tion of identifying the Chapin to whom 
so many compositions are attributed. 
Since most of these pieces can be found 
in collections published in or before 
1815, Lucius’ sons can be eliminated 
for chronological reasons, and since the 
pieces appear only in collections pub- 
lished in the south and west, Aaron 
and Alpheus can be eliminated for geo- 
graphical reasons. This narrows the 
field to Lucius and Amzi, and the 
Blinn Papers contain a letter written 
by one of Lucius’ grandchildren, Helen 
Kemper Blinn, which appears to verify 
this identification: “He (Lucius) was, 
with his brother Amzi, the first to in- 
troduce the knowledge of Sacred Music 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. Many 
of their tunes are still in use, though 
almost all under different names from 
those given by the Author. One I can 
name grandfather called 95th is now 
called Kentucky. Had I an ear for 
music I could designate others.” 

The tune Ninety-fifth or Kentucky 
is indeed one of those attributed to 
Chapin in the shape-note collections. 

Of the two, Lucius is the more likely 
candidate. The titles of many of the 
Chapin-attributed compositions take on 
significance in light of the above bio- 
graphical information: he taught in 
both Rockbridge and Rockingham 
counties in Virginia; he had schools for 
many decades in Bourbon county in 
Kentucky, and he lived in the village 
of Vernon for forty years; in the course 
of his teaching in and around Cincin- 
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nati he must have been quite familiar 
with the famous newspaper, Liberty 
Hall, published in this town. It is true 
that Amzi had the same connection 
with some of these places, but not to 
the extent that Lucius did, nor can any 
of the titles of pieces attributed to 
“Chapin” be related to Amzi and Amzi 
alone. 


Also, there is proof that Lucius was 
creative. His letters contain much in- 
formal poetry; more important is the 
manuscript preserved among the Blinn 
Papers, consisting of thirteen leaves of 
music manuscript paper, containing: 


(1) a two-voice setting of Sophro- 
nia (Fig. 1), with twelve verses of 
poetry; 

(2) a two-voice setting of The Un- 
happy Swain, with five verses of poet- 


’ 

(3) a three-voice setting of Musical 
Society, with seven verses of poetry; 

(4) a three-voice setting of The In- 
dian Philosopher, with ten verses of 
poetry; 

(5) “Lines addressed to a lady, on 
her embarking to pay a visit toa friend,” 
a poem; 

(6) “Ladies choice,” a poem; 

(7) atwo-voice setting of Powers of 
Music, with six verses of poetry; 

(8) the melody only of Musical 
Society; 

(9) scattered fragments of poetry. 


The manuscript bears no date, but 
“Lucius Chapin, Springfield, Mass.” is 
written on it in two places, suggesting 
that it must date from the early 1780’s. 
The secular nature of the contents also 
suggests an early date, since Lucius had 
little interest in the profane side of 
life and art after his near-disastrous 
sea voyage of 1792. 

The five musical compositions turn 
up in early nineteenth century collec- 


tions, always anonymous. Lucius may 
have copied them from some other 
source, but it is difficult to imagine 
what this could have been, since this 
manuscript must antedate any known 
printings of any of the five. The dis- 
covery of this manuscript makes him 
the most likely composer of these 
works, and if they do indeed date from 
the early 1780’s they are among the 
very earliest compositions by a native- 
born American. The five are stylistical- 
ly consistent and they have much in 
common with slightly later “Southern” 
sacred compositions: the harmonic 
structure is largely dependant upon per- 
fect consonances; they are completely 
diatonic, in either a “sharp” or a “flat” 
key; and the linear writing suggests a 
profound disinterest in any theories 
which might lead to the prohibition of 
consecutive perfect intervals. In the 
musical example, Sophronia is given as 
it is found in the Chapin manuscript. 
The decade 1810-1870 saw the pub- 
lication of the first shape-note collec- 
tions in the South and West. These 
disseminated a type of sacred music 
which became so popular and so deeply 
rooted in the culture of these sections 
of the country that traces of it linger 
to the present day. Collections were 
compiled and published in the Shen- 
andoah Valley of Virginia,® the Pitts- 
burgh-Cincinnati area,* and central 


*The earliest collections were John Wyeth’s 
Repository of Sacred Music, published in Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, in 1810, and Ananias Davis- 
son’s Kentucky Harmony, published in Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, in 1815. These are grouped to- 
gether because Harrisburg and vicinity have 
much more in common with the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, geographically and culturally, than with 
other parts of Pennsylvania. 

*The two earliest collections, Patterson's 
Church Music of 1813 and Freeman Lewis’ Beau- 
ties of Harmony of 1814, were compiled in Pitts- 
burgh and printed in Cincinnati. 
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Fig. 1. Two voice setting of Sophronia by Lucius Chapin. From a manuscript in the Blinn 
Papers in the Library of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio. 
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Kentucky.? These vicinities must have 
been centers of shape-note music ac- 
tivity, since it is unlikely that publish- 
ers would have brought out such books 
had there not been a ready market for 
them. This music soon spread farther 
south and west, but it is striking that 
the three centers of activity were pre- 
cisely those regions where Lucius and 
Amzi taught. In evaluating their role 
in the establishment of this musical 
tradition, it must be kept in mind that 
we have no record of teachers of sacred 
music in these areas before the Chapins 
set up their schools. Lowens has traced 
Yankee singing masters in Richmond 
as early as 1793,5 but by this time 
Lucius had been holding classes in the 
Valley for five years. And there is not 
the slightest evidence of singing schools 
in the Western Country before Lucius’ 
arrival in Kentucky in 1794. 


It seems likely that Ananias Davis- 
son, compiler of the Kentucky Har- 
mony, received his basic instruction in 
the art of sacred music from one or 
both of the Chapins. Davisson was 
born in 1770 and must have been learn- 
ing his trade at the very time that 
Lucius and Amzi were holding schools 
in the county in which he lived. Both 
Davisson and Lucius Chapin were 
staunch Presbyterians, and Lucius often 
organized schools among congregations 
of churches of this denomination. Then 
too, Davisson was one of the first com- 
pilers to print the Chapin pieces. 


It would be of interest to know what 
teaching materials were used in these 
pioneer singing schools conducted by 
the Chapins, and here again the Blinn 
Papers furnish information. Amzi re- 


"Samuel Metcalf’s Kentucky Harmonist of 
1817 was the first collection compiled in this 
region. 


*Lowens, p. 239. 


counts in his journal: “On the 31st of 
October 1791, I left Hartford in the 
state of Conn, traveling towards Vir- 
ginia & rode to Cheshire where I pur- 
chased of Mr. Laws 150 small singing 
books for which I paid L.11.5.0 [11 
pounds, 5 shillings, no pence]. And 
forty large, for which I am to pay 
L.11.0.” 

Amzi took these books to Virginia 
with him and he and Lucius used them 
in their classes. Could “Mr. Laws” 
have been Andrew Law, who was living 
in Cheshire at this time? If so, what 
were the specific collections? Could 
they have been one or more of the 
books compiled by Law himself? 

The library of the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio has a 
copy of the fourth edition of Law’s 
The Art of Singing; this is the edition 
in which pitches are shown by four 
“character” notes, printed without staff. 
From penned notations inside the cov- 
ers and on blank leaves it can be seen 
that the book belonged to Lucius Chap- 
in and was used by him in his teaching 
as late as 1817. A letter written to 
Lucius by W. M. Stewart on July 
30, 1821 from Bond County, Illinois, 
confirms Lucius’ interest in Law’s col- 
lections and suggests a close relation- 
ship between the two men: 


I have no doubt but that Laws Music may 
easily be introduced here though there has 
been great opposition to it in the minds of 
many. I am at this time teaching a school of 
about 45 scholars at $1 in Pattersons music 
but I am doing my best to introduce Laws 
Music to bring the other in disrepute. . . . I 
am very anxious that you should come here, 
teaching does not suit me if you have any 
thought of moving to this country procure 
about 50 of Laws books and come here and 
teach a school. . . . Try to get Mr. Laws to 
make me or some other person an agent for 
him in this state to sell his book. If he will ap- 
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point me I will do what I can for him, and 
in that case, I think he might send 200 Har- 
monacks, a quantity that I think would sell 
here before long... 


Patterson’s Church Music was a 
shape-note collection compiled by Rob- 
ert Patterson (1773-1854) and brought 
out by Looker and Wallace in Cincin- 
nati in 1813, a second edition following 
two years later. Lowens has made a 
strong case for the importance of John 
Wyeth’s Repository of Sacred Music, 
Part Second in the dissemination of the 
repertoire which made up the core of 
most of the later shape-note collec- 
tions:® he offers a list of fifty-eight 
pieces, forty-four of which he classifies 
as “folk hymns,” which Wyeth himself 
claims to be publishing for the first 
time, and Lowens has been able to 
trace only five of these to earlier col- 
lections. Patterson’s book came out in 
the same year as Wyeth’s, and for vari- 
ous reasons it seems unlikely that 
either collection drew on the other. 
Eight of the pieces which Wyeth claims 
to be printing for the first time are also 
found in Patterson’s book; not a large 

*Irving Lowens, “John Wyeth’s Respository 
of Sacred Music, Part Second: A Northern 
Precursor of Southern Folk Hymnody,” Journal 


of the American Musicological Society, V (1952), 
114-13. 


enough number to invalidate Lowen’s 
claim even if it could be proved that 
the latter was the first of the two in 
print.1° The interesting point is that 
seven of these eight are Chapin pieces.” 
Apparently both collections drew on 
some third source for this group, but 
what could this source have been? Could 
the answer be that Lucius and/or Amzi 
circulated a manuscript containing 
these pieces among compilers at just 
this time? 

If the Blinn Papers do not afford us 
positive answers to several perplexing 
questions, they nevertheless furnish us 
with a welcome amount of information 
on the Chapins. Perhaps most impor- 
tant, they enable us to bring out of the 
shadows the appealing figure of Lucius 
Chapin, teacher of sacred music, pa- 
triot, pioneer, poet, and composer, and 
put him in his proper place among the 
important early musicians of our coun- 


try. 


Newcomb College, Tulane University 


The title of Patterson’s collection was de- 
posited with the clerk of the district of Penn- 
sylvania on March 11, 1813, and the Western 
Spy of October 18, 1813, announced that the 
book was “just published” and available at the 
book store of George Strowhuver. 

“They are Ninety-third, Ninety-fifth, Rock- 
bridge, Rockingham, Unitia, Twenty-fourth, and 
Vernon. 
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The State Supervisor of Music 


LLOYD G. BLAKELY 


HE EVOLUTION of music as a sub- 
fhe area within the public schools 
of our country has brought about in- 
creased need for providing direction 
and purpose both at the local and state 
levels. This need has been emphasized 
by increased enrollments with corre- 
sponding increases in the numbers of 
music teachers. A logical source for 
leadership is to be found in the services 
of the state department of education; 
more specifically, from the office of the 
state supervisor of music." 

There seemingly have been as many 
variations in the structure of organiza- 
tion of each of the state departments of 
education as there are states. Each has 
operated in an individual manner. 
Some state departments have found, for 
instance, that it has been expedient to 
utilize the services of supervisors in 
specific subject areas as aids to the 
local public schools. Other states have 
structured their departments with only 
a few major divisions of related serv- 
ices, having as a major goal the offer- 
ings of the department as a whole, 
rather than offerings in individual serv- 
ice areas. The recurring frequency of 
listings of certain service areas repre- 
sented in the several states seems to 
show, to a degree, agreement concern- 
ing those services for subject areas 
which have been considered most essen- 
tial. It is noteworthy that the subject 


1This article summarizes the findings reported 
in the author’s D.M.A. unpublished disserta- 
tion, “A Survey of the Status, Duties, Services, 
and Functions of the Office of the State Super- 
visor of Music” (Boston University, 1958). 


area of music has occupied a rather 
minor role in the services offered by a 
majority of the state departments of 
education. 

This study represents an attempt to 
survey the status of music in its rela- 
tion to the service functions of the 
state department of education. Specifi- 
cally, the purposes of this investigation 
were as follows: (1) to establish the 
attitudes of administrators of state de- 
partments of education that do not 
maintain the office of the state super- 
visor of music toward such an office 
and to determine if any substitute 
exists for the office within those depart- 
ments; (2) to survey the background 
and current practices of the office of 
the state supervisor of music; and (3) 
to compare importance ratings ac- 
corded suggested criteria by the state 
supervisors of music with ratings ac- 
corded the criteria by representative 
officials of those state departments of 
education without a supervisor of music. 

Inquiry forms were used in this 
study as a technique for gathering data. 
Form A was sent to the chief state 
school administrators of those state de- 
partments of education which did not 
maintain the office of the supervisor of 
music. Each of these administrators 
was requested to state (1) the philos- 
ophy or established policy of having 
music supervision as a function of the 
state department of education, (2) 
his personal attitude concerning mu- 
sic supervision as a function of the 
state department of education, (3) the 
division or divisions of the state de- 
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partment of education which served in 
giving leadership and direction to the 
music program in the schools of the 
state, and (4) the title and name of the 
person in charge of the division. The 
basic purpose of this short inquiry form 
was to establish the current attitudes of 
these administrators toward the office 
of the state supervisor of music and to 
determine which of the divisions, if 
any, were fulfilling suggested functions 
of the office. 


Form B of the instrument was 
divided into two sections. Section I 
inquired into the specific details of the 
office of the state supervisor of music 
and was designed, therefore, to be an- 
swered only by the supervisor. The 
initial purpose of this section of the 
inquiry was (1) to gain an insight into 
the personnel who constituted the office 
of the state supervisor of music within 
the various states, and (2) to deter- 
mine the circumstances under which 
they operated. 

Section II of Form B of the inquiry 
sought (1) to investigate the present 
duties, services, and functions of the 
office of the state supervisor of music as 
determined by the amount of concen- 
tration and attention accorded by the 
supervisors to suggested criteria; and 
(2) to determine the amount of concen- 
tration and attention which should be 
given to each of the suggested criteria 
if the office were to be the most effec- 
tive. Both the state supervisors of 
music from those states which main- 
tained the office and representative 
officials from those states without the 
office of a state supervisor of music, as 
determined by Inquiry Form A, were 
asked to recommend the amount of 
concentration or attention which should 
be given each criterion. 


An initial step in the construction of 
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Section II of Form B of the inquiry 
involved the compilation of a list of 
suggested criteria for use in the survey 
of the duties, services, and functions of 
the office of the state supervisor of 
music. A comprehensive investigation 
was made of the limited writings found 
in this subject area in order to select 
those suggested criteria which might 
possibly be considered as being repre- 
sentative of the office of the state 
supervisor of music. Eventually, the 
92 suggested criteria used in this study 
were based upon the findings of a 
survey which had been made in 1948 
by Ronald Cook for the National 
Council of State Supervisors of Music.? 

A total of twenty-nine administrators 
of the thirty state departments of edu- 
cation without the office of a state 
supervisor of music completed and re- 
turned Form A of the inquiry This 
represents a return of 97 per cent. Six- 
teen state supervisors of music com- 
pleted and returned Form B, Sections 
I and II, of the inquiry, representing a 
return of 100 per cent.* A total of 
twenty representative officials from 
those state departments of education 


*Ronald W. Cook, “A Survey of the Functions 
of the State Supervisor of Music” (unpublished 
report of the minutes of the National Council of 
State Supervisors of Music, 1949). 

*Those states were: Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. 

‘The inquiry form was sent to the state super- 
visors of music in the departments of education 
of the states of Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Texas, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. The return from Kentucky was 
not used because the office had just been created. 
The office had become vacant in Pennsylvania 
because of the death of the supervisor, Claude 
M. Rosenberry. 
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without the office of the state super- 
visor of music, representing a return of 
66 per cent, completed and returned 
Section II of Inquiry Form B. 

Mean ratings were computed for 
each suggested criterion included in 
Section II of Form B of the inquiry in 
order to determine the amount of con- 
centration and attention which had 
been accorded such criteria by the state 
supervisors of music and to facilitate 
a comparison between those status quo 
ratings of the supervisors and their 
recommended ratings. Mean ratings 
were also utilized in comparing the 
recommended ratings of the representa- 
tive officials of those state departments 
of education without the office of the 
state supervisor of music. The Spear- 
man rho formula was used to determine 
the rank-difference coefficient of corre- 
lation for each of the major divisions of 
Section II of Inquiry Form B. 

The findings of this survey are pre- 
sented below in accordance with the 
following original divisions of the prob- 
lem: (1) attitudes of administrators of 
thirty state departments of education; 
(2) background and current practices 
of the office of the state supervisor of 
music; and (3) importance ratings ac- 
corded criteria which suggested the 
duties, services, and functions of the 
office of the state supervisor of music. 


Attitudes of Administrators 


Five administrators, from as many 
state departments of education, indi- 
cated that the philosophy or policy 
established for their departments was 
that the local school system, in so far 
as possible, should provide for all 
supervisory services in the special sub- 
ject area of music. Fifteen administra- 
tors reported that their established 
policy was to utilize general supervisors 
rather than specialists. 


Three administrators indicated that 
their departments preferred to co-ordi- 
nate and make use of outside resources 
for the supervision of special subject 
fields such as music. Two administra- 
tors indicated that the services of out- 
side resources were being used, in addi- 
tion to the services and functions of the 
general supervisors within the state de- 
partment of education. One administra- 
tor reported a trend toward the employ- 
ment of specialists rather than gen- 
eral supervisors within the department 
of education with which he was associ- 
ated. Three administrators indicated 
that their departments would favor the 
employment of a state supervisor of 
music if the budget would permit. 


Administrators in twelve state de- 
partments of education indicated a 
favorable personal attitude toward 
having the office of a supervisor of 
music within the department. Three ad- 
ministrators expressed opinions which 
indicated that state departments should 
have the services of a supervisor of 
music but that such services should 
observe certain limitations. One ad- 
ministrator held that the office of a 
state supervisor of music should be 
placed under the direction of the person 
within the department in charge of gen- 
eral supervision so that the activities of 
the office of the supervisor might be 
kept in perspective with the over-all 
plan of the department. Seven adminis- 
trators indicated that there was no 
place in a state department of educa- 
tion for a supervisor of music. Admin- 
istrators from two state departments of 
education indicated that music super- 
vision should be a local, not a state, 
concern. 


Administrators of five of the state 


departments of education listed the 
division of curriculum as giving leader- 
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ship and direction to the music pro- 
gram of the public schools of the state. 
Seven officials listed the division of 
elementary and/or secondary educa- 
tion; ten the division of instruction, 
and three the division of supervision. 


Current Practices 


Findings of this investigation have 
indicated that the “average” state 
supervisor of music was a person above 
the age of 46. Each of the sixteen state 
supervisors answering the inquiry was 
the holder of an earned master’s de- 
gree. Six of the supervisors had earned 
doctor’s degrees. The supervisors, as 
a group, had a strong background of 
experience in elementary, secondary, 
and higher education, and likewise had 
considerable experience in administra- 
tive and supervisory responsibilities 
prior to the assignment of their present 
duties. 

The “average” state supervisor of 
music had been in office for six years. 
Over one half of the present offices of 
the state supervisors of music were cre- 
ated after 1944. The office was created 
in a majority of the state departments 
of education because of the interest and 
influence of organizations outside the 
department, in many of the states pri- 
marily because of the interest and in- 
fluence of music educators of the state. 
Other influencing factors included the 
desire of chief state school officers for 
the office, the interest of the Federated 
Music Clubs, and, as reported in one 
state, the influence of a prominent poli- 
tician. 

The majority of offices of the state 
supervisors of music were placed under 
the division of instruction. Other major 
divisions which include the office were 
the divisions of elementary and second- 
ary education and the division of super- 
vision. 


For the most part the state super- 
visors of music were satisfied with their 
present title. The majority of super- 
visors also preferred to be identified 
with the present division of the state 
department of education under which 
they served. 


The greatest handicaps to the proper 
functioning of the office of state 
supervisor of music seemed to be the 
lack of sufficient funds and of sufficient 
professional help. Opinions varied con- 
cerning the lack of sufficient non-profes- 
sional help. Five supervisors indicated 
that the lack of sufficient non-profes- 
sional help created a major handicap. 
The majority of supervisors were re- 
ceiving adequate support from the local 
school administrators of the states. 
Practically all of the supervisors indi- 
cated that the interest and support of 
music educators of the state, through 
professional organizations, was more 
than adequate. The philosophy estab- 
lished for the office by the various state 
boards of education and the co-opera- 
tion among the divisions of the several 
state departments of education did not 
appear to present significant or particu- 
lar handicaps to the proper functioning 
of the office. Two supervisors indicated 
that, in addition to possible handicaps 
suggested within the inquiry form, the 
long hours required each week in the 
position presented a definite handicap 
to the proper functioning of the office. 

A large majority of the supervisors 
responding to the inquiry reported that 
all public schools within the state came 
under the supervision of their office. 
The teaching of music in the public 
schools was not required by law in nine 
of the states in which there was a 
supervisor of music. Eleven of the 
states having the office reported a sys- 
tem of county supervisors of music, 
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these supervisors being directly respon- 
sible to the office of the state supervisor 
of music. 

The most frequent type of super- 
visory visit made by the state supervi- 
sor of music was on call, the next most 
frequent type was by appointment. The 
least frequent type of supervisory visit 
was by assignment. 


The majority of state departments 
of education which maintained the of- 
fice of the state supervisor of music had 
only one professional staff member 
within the office, this being the super- 
visor himself. Two states had four 
professional members within the office; 
one state had three; and two states 
had two. Seven of the offices of the 
state supervisors of music had the serv- 
ices of full-time non-professional help; 
three of this number each had two full- 
time employees. The supervisors of 
music in fourteen of the states were 
obligated to share their non-profession- 
al help with other divisions of the 
department of education. State super- 
visors of music in four of the states 
were under civil service or some merit 
system of employment. Six of the offices 
had their nonprofessional staff under 
civil service or merit systems. 


The median annual salary of the 
state supervisor of music in 1956, 
based on the responses of 62 per cent of 
the total number of supervisors to the 
inquiry, was $7,750. Total budget fig- 
ures which might have revealed a more 
complete picture of the financial as- 
pects of the office of the state super- 
visor of music were not made available 
by the supervisors for use in this in- 
vestigation. 

Provisions for travel, both within 
and outside of the state, appeared to 
be adequate for a majority of the 
supervisors. The modal range of miles 


traveled within the state by the super- 
visor of music during 1956 was be- 
tween five and ten thousand miles. 

The average work week of the state 
supervisor of music was 48 hours. 
These hours were equally divided, ac- 
cording to a majority of the super- 
visors, between functions in and out- 
side of the central office. 


Importance Ratings of Duties 


The following report of findings re- 
lates to the importance of the 92 
criteria within this study which sug- 
gested the duties, services, and func- 
tions of the office of the state super- 
visor of music. The report is organized 
in accordance with the nine divisions 
included in the inquiry form—namely, 
Administrative Duties, Advisor to Pub- 
lic Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
In-Service Education, Preparation of 
Courses of Study or Syllabuses, Publi- 
cations, Higher Education, Certifica- 
tion of Music Teachers, Public Rela- 
tions, and Professional Obligations. 


Administrative Duties. Data from 
this division indicated that the state 
supervisor of music had been primarily 
occupied with (1) a concern for effec- 
tive teaching on the part of music per- 
sonnel within the local schools of the 
state, with assistance being given this 
teaching by means of workshops and 
other in-service activities, and (2) pro- 
moting public relations in music. 

The state supervisors of music 
recommended that, to be most effective, 
they should (1) act as an advisor of 
administrators and music personnel of 
the public elementary and secondary 
schools within the state; (2) work 
closely with institutions of higher ed- 
ucation within the state; (3) lead in 
the setting of certification standards 
for music teachers in the public schools 
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of the state; (4) act as an advisor to 
the chief state school administrator, 
the state board of education, and the 
state legislature on legislative respon- 
sibilities concerning music education in 
the public schools; and (5) prepare 
handbooks, bulletins, and other publi- 
cations in music to be released by the 
state department of education. The 
composite ratings of supervisors of 
music and administrators in those 
states without the office recommended 
the first four of these functions. 


The state supervisors of music 
recommended that only an average 
amount of concentration and atten- 
tion should be given to records and re- 
ports, courses of study or syllabuses, 
or acting in an advisory capacity in 
relation to the professional aspects of 
music. All ratings indicated that effec- 
tive teaching should be the major con- 
cern of the office of the state super- 
visor of music. 


Advisor to Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. Mean ratings given 
by the state supervisors of music indi- 
cated that they were giving a great 
deal of concentration and attention to 
(1) the offering of assistance to the 
local supervisor of music and/or the 
classroom teacher who had problems in 
the teaching of music, and (2) to the 
advising of local school administrators 
on matters concerning the content of 
music courses, scheduling, class activi- 
ties, and materials. 

The state supervisors of music recom- 
mended that the supervisor (1) offer 
some sort of written guide for teachers 
of music, and (2) define to the ad- 
ministrator the responsibilities of the 
local music educator. 

The composite mean ratings of the 
recommendations of both the state su- 
pervisors of music and the representa- 
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tive officials indicated that the chief 
concern of the state supervisor of music 
should be that of giving assistance to 
the local supervisor of music and/or 
the classroom teacher who has prob- 
lems in the teaching of music. 


The state supervisors of music indi- 
cated that only an average amount of 
attention was being given to: (1) an- 
nual visits to the local schools; (2) sur- 
veys of teacher schedules, budgets, etc.; 
(3) individual school evaluation in the 
area of music; (4) written guides for 
music teachers; (5) advising school 
administrators on credits allowed for 
music subjects; and (6) defining the 
responsibilities of the local music edu- 
cator to his administrator. 


The supervisors were giving little 
attention to (1) the keeping of records 
of expenditures in music of the various 
schools for comparison and reference, 
and (2) the administering of accredita- 
tion of applied music study for secon- 
dary school students of private teach- 
ers. 

In-Service Education. In the area of 
In-Service Education the higher mean 
ratings accorded the suggested criteria 
indicated that the state supervisors of 
music had been primarily concerned 
with conducting panels, workshops, and 
clinics especially intended for the ele- 
mentary and secondary music spe- 
cialist; presenting within the work- 
shops the over-all state-wide music 
education program by the offering of 
specific suggestions regarding schedul- 
ing, equipment, and materials. 

The supervisors recommended, how- 
ever, that in addition to the activities 
just described, major concentration and 
attention should be given to workshops 
in music for the elementary classroom 
teacher; providing through such work- 
shops, and also through those work- 
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shops intended for the music specialist, 
the impetus for the development of 
courses of study in music for the 
local school situation. Only an average 
amount of attention had been given by 
the supervisors to these criteria and to 
conducting yearly music workshops in 
every county of the state as well as 
surveying the needs of the teachers 
prior to the instigation of the work- 
shops. 

State supervisors of music indicated 
little attention was given to (1) spon- 
soring state-wide demonstrations and 
panels conducted by outstanding teach- 
ers of music, (2) doing research con- 
cerning the effectiveness of workshops 
or institutes conducted within the state, 
and (3) following up the workshops by 
the use of summarizing bulletins. 


The composite mean ratings of the 
state supervisors of music and the rep- 
resentative officials indicated the same 
areas of major importance as did the 
supervisor’s ratings. 

Preparation of Courses of Study. The 
supervisors did not consider the prep- 
aration of courses of study or sylla- 
buses one of their major responsibilities 
but rated it as of average importance. 
They did, however, indicate that they 
felt that worthy of major consideration 
were such related activities as using 
music personnel within the state to 
prepare and revise courses of study at 
least once every five years. Relating 
the music activities to the basic objec- 
tives in education was also seen to be 
important. The composite ratings of 
supervisors and state education officials 
gave major importance only to using 
music personnel within the state in 
preparation or revision of courses of 
study. 

Publications. In the area of publi- 
cations, only the emphasis of the state’s 


philosophy of music education was con- 
sidered of major importance by the 
supervisors and in the composite rating 
of supervisors and state department 
officials. Of average importance to the 
supervisors were: (1) general an- 
nouncements, (2) information concern- 
ing festivals and contests, (3) informa- 
tion concerning the latest in music 
equipment, (4) lists of recommended 
materials for a particular grade or 
activity, (5) scheduling the music pro- 
gram within the school, and (6) tech- 
niques in the teaching of music. 


Ethics of the music profession, pro- 
fessional research, finance and budget- 
ing were accorded little attention as 
content for state music publications, 
though the supervisors felt that more 
emphasis should be given to ethics and 
to research. 


Higher Education. The supervisors 
indicated that they gave major consid- 
eration to cooperating with institutions 
of higher education in establishing 
minimum requirements for teacher edu- 
cation and certification. They did not, 
however, feel that this should be more 
than an average concern of the office of 
the state supervisor of music. 


Criteria which the state supervisors 
of music recommended to receive a 
great deal of concentration and atten- 
tion included those items which implied 
that the supervisor (1) serve in an 
advisory capacity in music to various 
state colleges and universities, and in 
particular at teacher education confer- 
ences held at these institutions, (2) 
suggest ways to improve content of the 
music education courses in the colleges 
through observation, supervision, and 
research of the state-wide music educa- 
tion program, (3) assist with curricu- 
lum studies and changes within the 
music education courses of the college 
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or university, (4) aid in the recruit- 
ment of qualified high school music 
students for teacher education, (5) 
recommend ways to stimulate interest 
in the teaching profession in music and 
to help alleviate the shortage of ade- 
quately prepared personnel, (6) lecture 
to college music education classes, ex- 
plaining the state-wide music education 
program, (7) make surveys and find- 
ings of the office known to all of the 
music education faculty in the colleges 
and universities of the state, and (8) 
solicit the co-operation of music staffs 
of the colleges in setting up in-service 
programs in music for the public 
schools. 


Although the state supervisors of 
music had recommended that eight of 
the suggested criteria within the area 
of higher education should become a 
major concern of their office, the added 
recommendations of the representative 
officials of those state departments of 
education without the office of the 
state supervisor of music, forming a 
composite mean rating, indicated that 
only one of the suggested criteria should 
become a major concern of the office. 
This was that the supervisor serve in 
an advisory capacity in music to the 
colleges and universities of the state, 
and in particular at teacher education 
conferences held at those institutions. 

The state supervisors of music were 
giving an average amount of concen- 
tration and attention to (1) encourag- 
ing the offering of extension courses in 
music and music education by the 
colleges, (2) visiting classes and in- 
structors in the colleges, and (3) 
aiding in the organization of joint 
meetings of music education faculties 
of the various colleges of the state. The 
supervisors recommended that the lat- 
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ter criterion should receive little con- 
centration or attention. 

The state supervisors of music were 
giving little concentration or attention 
to (1) promoting scholarships for out- 
standing prospective music educators, 
and (2) co-ordinating the organization 
of all-state college and university per- 
forming groups. The _ supervisors 
recommended, however, that more con- 
cern should be given the first of these. 


The supervisors did not consider that 
co-ordinating the itineraries of the 
tours of music organizations among the 
colleges of the state should be a con- 
cern of the office. 


Certification of Music Teachers. 
State supervisors of music had been 
primarily concerned with recommend- 
ing to the state board of education 
definite standards for certification of 
teachers of music in the public schools. 
The supervisors also recommended that 
this criterion should continue to receive 
a great deal of concentration and atten- 
tion. 

The mean ratings indicated that the 
supervisors had been giving only an 
average amount of attention to (1) 
maintaining a standard of qualifications 
for certification of private teachers 
whose applied music students might 
desire credit for such work in the sec- 
ondary schools, and (2) working with 
administrators of institutions of higher 
learning doing teacher education to 
help in determining certification re- 
quirements. The supervisors recom- 
mended that these criteria should con- 
tinue to receive only an average amount 
of attention. 


The composite ratings of the recom- 
mendations of both the state super- 
visors of music and the representative 
officials indicated that each of the 
three suggested criteria within this 
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division should be given only an aver- 
age amount of concentration and at- 
tention. 


Public Relations. The mean ratings 
accorded the suggested criteria within 
the division entitled “public relations” 
indicated that the state supervisors of 
music were giving major concentration 
to (1) the taking of an active interest 
in all music activities of the state, both 
in and outside of the public schools, 
and (2) presiding, when asked, on 
panel discussions related to music in 
the local community. In addition to 
these activities the state supervisors of 
music recommended that a great deal 
of concentration should be given to 
those criteria which suggested that the 
supervisor (1) interest educators and 
the general public in the music educa- 
tion program of the state, and (2) do 
public relations work in communities 
which do not have an adequate public 
school music program. 


The ratings indicated that the state 
supervisors of music were giving only 
an average amount of attention to those 
items which suggested that the super- 
visor (1) do public relations work in 
communities which do not have an ade- 
quate public school music program, 
(2) perform personally, when requested 
to do so, for community gatherings, 
(3) suggest to community leaders 
methods of observance of National 
Music Week, and (4) suggest meth- 
ods of co-operation betwen local com- 
munity, county, and state organizations 
in promoting and organizing more ef- 
fective musical activities. 

The supervisors were giving little at- 
tention to (1) helping provide for com- 
munity music activities, (2) recom- 
mending and promoting classes in adult 
music courses in the local community, 
(3) promoting and encouraging inter- 
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school and inter-community concerts, 
programs, etc., and (4) promoting and 
encouraging the use of out-of-school 
musical talent found in the community. 
The supervisors recommended, how- 
ever, that each of these suggested cri- 
teria should receive an average amount 
of concentration and attention. 


The composite ratings of the recom- 
mendations of both the state supervis- 
ors of music and the representative 
officials indicated that the chief func- 
tion of the office of the state supervisor 
of music within the area of public rela- 
tions should be that the supervisor in- 
terest educators and the general public 
in the music education program of the 
state. 

Professional Obligations. Fulfilling 
professional obligations by acting as an 
advisor concerning any matters relat- 
ing to the professional aspects of music 
had not been a major concern of the 
office. The mean ratings within the 
division entitled “professional obliga- 
tions” revealed, however, that the state 
supervisors of music had been giving a 
great deal of concentration and atten- 
tion to several of the suggested criteria 
listed within this area. Of the seven- 
teen suggested criteria found within 
this division, the supervisors indicated 
that seven had been a major concern 
of their office. These seven duties were 
to: (1) develop and instill a dynamic 
philosophy relative to the music edu- 
cation program which will motivate 
pupils, music educators, and others, 
(2) develop a state-wide music pro- 
gram which has objectivity and unity, 
and in which a balance is obtained be- 
tween bands and orchestras and be- 
tween vocal and instrumental music, 
(3) see that music education in the 
state follows the pattern of our best 
thinking in general education, (4) act 
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in an advisory capacity to all groups 
needing music service, (5) serve as 
chairman, if requested, or as a member 
of a committee of the organization re- 
questing participation, (6) act as liai- 
son officer between music educators and 
other state educational organizations, 
and (7) take an active part in other 
professional organizations, such as the 
National Education Association. 


In addition to these, the state super- 
visors of music recommended that if 
the office were to be the most effective 
the supervisors should be more con- 
cerned with (1) conducting research 
and experimentation, and (2) con- 
tributing to state, division, and national 
professional periodicals. The super- 
visors did not recommend, however, 
that a professional magazine for music 
educators of the state should be pub- 
lished from their office. 


It was evident from the ratings ac- 
corded the suggested criteria within this 
division that the state supervisors of 
music have not been too concerned with 
the co-ordination of state music activi- 
ties, such as contests, clinics, festivals, 
etc., or in working with the state activi- 
ties board of control in setting up such 
events. 


Composite ratings of the recommen- 
dations of both the state supervisors of 
music and the representative officials 
indicated that the major concern of the 
office of the state supervisor of music 
within the area of professional obliga- 
tions should be that the office stress the 
philosophy and objectives which have 
been established for an effective pro- 
gram of music education. These ratings 
indicated that emphasis for such phil- 
osophy or objectives should stress bal- 
ance and unity and conformity to es- 
tablished professional standards in 
music education and to those standards 
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and objectives recognized in general 
education. The composite ratings also 
indicated that if the functions of the 
office of the state supervisor of music 
are to be the most effective the super- 
visor should take a more active part in 
other professional organizations. 


Summary 


Although only slightly over one third 
of the state departments of education 
maintained the office of the state sup- 
ervisor of music at the time of this 
study (1957), the data indicate that 
there is an increased interest on the 
part of administrators of those state 
departments of education without the 
office in the establishment of such an 
office. Personal attitudes of many of 
these administrators favor the employ- 
ment of a state supervisor of music, 
even though the established policy or 
philosophy within the department does 
not make provision for the office. It 
would seem, therefore, that perhaps 
such attitudes or opinions might well 
be reviewed by state boards of educa- 
tion, or other administrative bodies 
which control the state departments of 
education, in order to determine the 
feasibility of the establishment of the 
office of the state supervisor of music 
within the department. 


This study has revealed that the 
office of the state supervisor of music 
has primarily assumed that of a service 
role; i.e., the supervisory services of 
the office are “on call” rather than by 
“appointment” or “assignment.” This 
would tend to indicate that the local 
school would rather bring problems in 


5Example of such interest has been evidenced 
by the appointment of a state supervisor of 
music in West Virginia and a consultant in music 
education for the State Department of Education 
in Georgia during 1958. Hawaii also now has 


a state director of music education. 
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the teaching of music to the state 
supervisor of music than to have the 
state department of education exercise 
leadership by arranging for an appoint- 
ment or by assigning the state super- 
visor of music to visit the school. Such 
an attitude seems to reflect a negative 
philosophy practiced by many of the 
state departments of education, in that 
they serve as a service organization, 
maintaining the status quo, rather than 
accepting a more positive position 
which would call for leadership in the 
promotion and establishment of newer 
educational trends and philosophies. It 
appears, therefore, that the duties, serv- 
ices, and functions of the office of the 
state supervisor of music are somewhat 
handicapped because of the lack of a 
more positive approach on the part of 
the state department of education. 
The office of the state supervisor of 
music has been, and should continue to 
be, chiefly concerned with the effective 
teaching of music within the public 
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schools of the state. Such concern 
should require that the supervisor offer 
dynamic leadership and assistance to 
the local school administrator, music 
supervisor, and classroom teacher. 

The state supervisors of music are 
educationally alert in that they recog- 
nize the need for research and experi- 
mentation and for the establishment of 
a sound philosophy which stresses bal- 
ance and unity and conformity to es- 
tablished professional standards in 
music education and in general educa- 
tion. Further, they appeared to be 
cognizant of the fact that if the duties, 
services, and functions of the office of 
the state supervisor of music are to 
be the most effective, they, as individ- 
uals and as a group, must be concerned 
and active in both their own and in 
other professional organizations related 
to education. 


Southern Illinois University, Southwestern 
Illinois Campus 











Music Instruction in Inca Land 


ROBERT M. STEVENSON 


OT ONLY did the Andean peoples 
N ruled by the Incas perfect the 
most advanced musical instrument 
known in either North or South Ameri- 
ca before Columbus’s discovery—the 
antara—but also the Incas were the 
earliest Americans to institute any 
formal schemes of musical training. 
The Inca Roca (c. 1350) 


was the first to establish schools in the royal 
city of Cuzco in which amautas (masters) 
taught those sciences which the royal family 
and the nobles of the empire needed to know. 
They did not teach from writings, because 
they had none. But by rote and by actual 
participation they inculcated the rites, pre- 
cepts, and ceremonies of their false religion. 
They taught the grounds and reasons for 
their system of laws, and how to apply them 
in governing subject peoples; . . . also how 
to speak elegantly and correctly, how to bring 
up their children, and how to regulate their 
households. In addition, the amautas taught 
poetry and music.! 


The songs taught by these highly vene- 
rated? amautas served the same mne- 
monic purpose as their varicolored, 
knotted quipus.* The four-year course 


*Garcilaso de la Vega, Primera Parte de los 
Commentarios Reales (Lisbon: Pedro Crasbeeck, 
1609), fol. 95, c. 2. 

*Garcilaso, fol. 95, c. 2 (eran tenidos en suma 
veneracion) and fol. 137, c. 2. 

*For an English summary of references to the 
knotted strands used by the ancient Peruvians to 
record statistics—culled from Garcilaso (fols. 
134, c. 2; 136, c. 1) and other chroniclers—see 
John R. Swanton, “The Quipu and Peruvian 
Civilization,” Bureau of American Ethnology 
Bulletin No. 133 (Washington: Smithsonian In- 
stitution, 1943), pp. 587-596. 


of study in the yachahuasi—as they 
called the school for noble youths in 
their 11,380-foot capital—indeed cul- 
minated in oral examinations testing 
their memory of the wars, conquests, 
and sacrifices celebrated in these very 
songs.* 

If the future warriors and governors 
of the empire were assembled from its 
outer reaches to be drilled in a palace 
school under the ruling Inca’s watchful 
eye, so also were elect virgins gathered 
from the four quarters of the Inca’s 
world to inhabit nunneries at Cuzco. 
Their persons were regarded as so 
sacred that the eyes of those who even 
lusted after them were plucked out.5 
Virgins of the Sun occupied the first of 
the six houses set aside for these acllas 
—“chosen ones.” The fourth house 
contained a younger group of girls than 
the other five, and was called a taquiacl- 
la* because it was set aside for the 
musically talented. In this house re- 
sided 


the singers and drummers elected to entertain 
the Inca, his captains, and the principal 


“Martin de Moria, Historia del origen y gene- 
alogia real de los Reyes Incas del Pert, ed. C. 
Bayle (Madrid: C. Bermejo, 1946), p. 169. 

*Francisco Lépez de Gémara, Historia de las 
Indias, ed. Andrés Gonzalez Barcia (Madrid: 
{Historiadores Primitivos, II), 1749), p. 113, c. 
1. Eunuchs whose very lips and noses had been 
cut off guarded them. 

*In Quechua, taqui—joined with other vocables 
—-signified “music” (in a general sense), and 
aclla “chosen”. See Diego Gonzalez Holguin, 
Vocabulario de la lengua general de todo el Peru 
lUamada lengua Quichua (Lima: Francisco del 
Canto, 1608), p. 339, c. 1; p. 7, c. 2. 
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nobility when they banqueted. . . . All the 
girls in it were chosen for their beauty as 
well as their voices. Their ages ranged from 
9 to 15. At the end of the sixth year they 
were let go to make way for newcomers. As 
in the other houses, they had their pongo- 
camayos or superintendents and their tutors 
who watched them and made sure that they 
lacked for nothing. By day the girls of this 
fourth house guarded the Inca’s flock of sac- 
rificial animals. . . . Above all, they were 
excellent singers of the arabices and other 
songs that they used.7 


Huaman Poma de Ayala (c. 1590) con- 
firms Morta’s account (1551) of the 
regimented life that these girl-singers 
endured. He adds that they were also 
trained in flute-playing, that they sang 
before the ruling Inca and Coya (em- 
peror and empress) at mixed banquets 
rather than at all-male affairs, and at 
imperial marriages and calendar fes- 
tivals.§ 

As for their repertory, it was the 
ninth Inca, Pachacuti (1438-71)— 
builder of the stupendous Sun-Temple 
at Cuzco—who first ordered the yana- 
conas and mamaconas of their sun- 
worshipping religion to gather standard 
collections of songs. In these song- 
cycles, the deeds of the various em- 
perors beginning with the first Inca, 
Manco Capac, were to be rehearsed 
“so that they would be remembered.’” 
The songs in these cycles were more- 
over to be distributed among the vari- 
ous festivals of the year and sung in 
appointed order. The priests and 
priestesses were to spread out in every 


™Mortia, pp. 252-253. Arabice = Haraui = 
chansons de geste, as well as love-songs. See 
Gonzalez Holguin, p. 145, c. 2, lines 6-11. 

*Felipe Huaman Poma de Ayala, Nueva Cor- 
énica y Buen Gobierno (Paris: Institut d’Eth- 
nologie, 1936), p. 300. 

*Juan Diez de Betanzos, Suma y Narracién de 
los Incas (Lima: Sanmarti y Cia, 1924): para 
que de aquella manera hubiese memoria dellos y 
sus antigiiedades. 
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“valley and village; and they and their 
descendants serve forever the holy 
places where the mummies of their 
chieftains were kept.” 


Even away from Cuzco, then, song 
still served the same formal purposes. 
In the high Andean villages where they 


knew neither letters nor statutes nor ordi- 
nances but only the kind of dance-song which 
they called (and still call) an arabice they 
brought to mind and recounted old happen- 
ings in this way: Both men and women 
joined hands, or locked arms. The leader of 
the group started singing. All the rest then 
sang in reply. This responsorial singing lasted 
three or four hours until the leader had fin- 
ished with his account. Sometimes a drum- 
beat accompanied the singers. Their tales had 
to do with the manner of the various Incas’ 
deaths, who each was, what each did, and 
whatever else old and young were not sup- 
posed to forget. While all this singing went 
on, stand-bys brought up mugs of chicha for 
them to drink without their stopping the 
dance. After several hours they one by one 
dropped drunk on the ground. General in- 
toxication served as the finale for every such 
dance.10 


Garcilaso de la Vega—born at Cuzco 
of a Spanish captain and an Inca prin- 
cess—best explains the character of 
pre-conquest Peruvian music. Accord- 
ing to his Camentarios Reales, the 
Indians needed no instrumental accom- 
paniment when singing their war- and 
hero-songs in solemn public ceremonies. 
Love-songs were a different matter. The 
tunes of these were as often played on 
flautas as sung. Each song was mated 
with its own particular tune. “No two 
lyrics could be sung to the same tune.” 
So hypnotic a spell was one love-tune 
able to weave, even when played on a 
flute without the ditty, that a Cuzco 
Indian woman rushed to her husband’s 


Morita, p. 176. 
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arms from a far distance when she 
heard but the sound of his flauta.™ 

Their instrumental repertory in- 
cluded other pieces than just the tunes 
of songs. Those players who were per- 
mitted to perform on the antara 
(syrinx) before the Inca or his prin- 
cipal chieftains had to have studied a 
long time, “because even if their music 
was so ethnic, it was by no means vul- 
gar. On the contrary, it had to be 
laboriously learned and continuously 
practiced.” The range of each roughly 
corresponded with bass, tenor, alto, 
soprano. The players of the four sizes 
formed a quartet. But they did not 
play polyphonic pieces—the Indians 
knowing nothing of part-music. Rather, 
they formed a quartet so that their in- 
strumental melodies could range at will 
from the lowest note of the bass to the 
highest of the treble. Each antara con- 
sisted of 


four or five double pipes of cane. These were 
bound together so that the pitch of each pipe 
would successively rise a degree above its 
neighbor, after the manner of organs. . 
Their way of playing was this. One member 
of the quartet would start by blowing a note. 
Then another player would blow a pipe 
sounding at the distance of a fifth or any 
other desired consonance above or below the 
first note. Next, still another player would 
blow his note, again at any desired con- 
sonantal distance. Finally, the fourth played 
his note. By keeping up this sort of thing 
they ranged from lowest to highest notes at 
will, but always in strict time. They did not 
know how to vary their melodies with small- 
value notes but always stuck with whole 
notes.12 


Garcilaso by this last does not mean to 
say that they never played fast music, 
but rather that their idea of rhythm 


“Garcilaso, fol. 53 [recte 52], c. 1. 
“Garcilaso, fols. 52v.-53 [recte 51v.-52]. 
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was aggregative instead of partitive. 
The way in which several antaras 
played together recalls, of course, the 
Russian horn-bands which wealthy 
nobles were to assemble during the 
reign of Catherine the Great. Each 
hornist blew only a note, but by care- 
ful drilling the players could simulate 
any legato melody that they chose." 


II 

In Peru, as in Mexico, the Indians 
took immediately to the music of their 
conquerors. European polyphony in- 
deed so quickly seized the fancy of the 
Quechua-speaking Indians that when 
Garcilaso left Peru in 1560 “there was 
already in Cuzco a band of Indian 
flautists in the employ of Juan Rod- 
riguez de Villa Lobos, a resident of that 
city, so extremely proficient that they 
could play perfectly any piece of poly- 
phony put before them.”* By 1602 ex- 
cellent players were to be found not 
only in the ancient Inca capital, but 
everywhere—adds Garcilaso. 

Because European music so swayed 
their charges, the Franciscans, Domini- 
cans, and Augustinians always made 
music a principal subject in the schools 
which they set up wherever they were 
sent to evangelize the Indian—from 
Quito, the northernmost city of the 
ancient Inca empire, to Copacabana on 
the shores of Lake Titicaca. At Quito, for 
for instance, where the Franciscans ran 
a school for sons of chieftains from 
1550 to 1581 (the Colegio de San An- 


%On J. A. Marésch (c. 1719-1794), organizer 
of the first Russian horn band, see M. J. Pén- 
able, “Le Cor,” Encyclopédie de la Musique et 
Dictionnaire du Conservatoire, 2me partie, III 
(Paris: Lib. Delagrave, 1925), p. 1647. 

4Garcilaso, fol. 53, c. 2. Concerning Rodri- 
guez de Villalobos, native of Caceres (Extrema- 
dura), see Primera Parte, fols. 178v., c. 1, 244; 
and Historia General del Peri (Cordova: Vda. 
de Andrés Barrera, 1617), fols. 254, c. 1; 271v., 
e 2, 
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drés) they were even able to teach their 
pupils such advanced European po- 
lyphony as Francisco Guerrero’s five- 
part motets (Venice, 1570) — printed 
copies of which reached the colegio 
within a decade of publication.> One 
of their prize alumni was a certain 
Crist6bal de Caranqui, “who had a 
most beautiful voice, and also played 
the organ masterfully.” Those who 
did not sing received instruction in 
shawm-playing. Such hard use did the 
school chirimias (shawms) endure that 
already in 1581 when inventory was 
taken they were set down as “old.” 

Another alumnus who excited even 
the admiration of the Spanish governor 
at Quito bore the hybrid name of Fran- 
cisco Tomola (first Christian, last In- 
dian). Sole son of the chieftain who 
ruled the island of Puna (guarding 
Guayaquil harbor), he graduated from 
the three R’s to a course in both 
branches of European music, plainsong 
and polyphony. The governor, who 
praised him in a geography of Peru 
written about 1571 for Philip II to 
see! thought it doubly remarkable 
that an Indian could have so soon be- 
come a fine horseman—when there 
were no horses before Pizarro—and be 
worth 100,000 pesos while at the same 
time having become so good a musi- 
cian.'8 


“Federico Gonzalez Suarez, Historia General 
de la Repiblica del Ecuador (Quito: Imprenta 
del Clero, 1892), III, 339n. 

Gonzalez Suarez, III, 336. 

“Salazar de Villasante, “Relacion General de 
las poblaciones espafiolas del Peri,” in Rela- 
ciones Geogrdficas de Indias, ed. M. Jiménez de 
la Espada (Madrid: Tip. Manuel G. Hernandez, 
1881), p. 9. 

Marcos Jiménez de la Espada, ed., Una An- 
tigualla Peruana (Madrid: Imp. de Fortanet, 
1892), p. 42: Carlos Inquill Topa Inga, grand- 
son of the 11th Inca, “was a very good writer 
and a very good horseman, skilled in arms, @ 
fine musican, and very manly.” Francisco To- 
mala was therefore not a unique Indian prince. 


At Cajamarca—where the Inca Ata- 
huallpa filled a famous room full of gold 
to placate Pizarro and was for his pains 
strangled on August 29, 1533—the 
music of the conqueror was similarly 
found to be an effective aid by friars 
who wished to convert their charges by 
other means than the choice between 
burning and strangling offered the last 
Inca ruler. By 1615 the Indian singers 
of Cajamarca had become so outstand- 
ing that a traveler from Mexico to Peru 
chose only them among the many such 
groups of singers in Peru for special 
praise. 


They have a chapelmaster who teaches them 
music. They sing in church every day as 
regularly as if they were canons... . They 
play shawms and other instruments to cele- 
brate the Office Hours, a custom which has 
become general throughout the Indies. Those 
who perform are sons of chieftains and other 
principal Indians. They value this privilege 
highly and vie for it as a great honor.!9 


At Jauja, due east over the moun- 
tains from Lima, the Franciscan friar 
Gerénimo de Oré labored thirty years 
before publishing a manual of religious 
lyrics in Quechua to be sung with 
native as well as European tunes. In his 
Symbolo Catholico Indiano (Lima, 
1598), he insisted that the Peruvian 
Indians should everywhere be taught 
not only plainsong but also polyphony 
by competent masters. They should 
study recorders, shawms, and trum- 
ets,?° “because all this music study leads 
to their conversion.’’*" To enforce his 
point, he quoted a decision of the 1583 
Council of Lima which encouraged the 


Antonio Vazquez de Espinosa, Compendio y 
descripién de las indias occidentales (Washing- 
ton: Smithsonian Institution, 1948), p. 375. 

*™Oré, Symbolo Catholico Indiano (Lima: An- 
tonio Ricardo, 1598), fol. Siv. 

“pues todo esto autoriza y ayuda, para el fin 
principal de la conuersion delos indios . . 
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setting up of formal music curricula— 
both vocal and instrumental (wood- 
winds)—at every Indian mission. 
The vocal program had so prospered at 
Jauja that his own charges “had been 





“Rubén Vargas Ugarte, Concilios Limenses 
(Lima: Tip. peruana, 1951), I, 311. 
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singing Our Lady’s Office from memory 
for 40 years.””** 

Every evening his flock gathered to 
sing the Apostles’ Creed to the tune of 
Sacris Solemniis :** 





*%Oré, fol. 53. 
*fol. 53v. Symbolo Menor at fol. 160. 


The Apostles’ Creed 





Ca- pac e-ter-no Dios, cam-tam much-ay cuy = qui 
Cam San-ta Tri-ni - dad: Dios ya-ya: Dios chu —ri: 


Cam _ in-tip 


ru-ra — quen: qui-llac-ta cu = ma- chic: 





tu = cuy call-pay huan-mi: cam-mam ca-pa = riy = qui: 
Spi-ri- tu) San-cto Dios:huc a-ti-pay - ni = oc: 
coy-llor cu -— nac-ta~ pas; lla — pan-tam yu-pan = qui: 





vy -a = ri-huay ya-ya: cam-ta mu-chan-cay — pac: 


yma hay-cac-ta 
ma=-na 


ru- rac: huc ga-pa-llam can = qui: 
yu-pa — nac-ta: tu - cuy-tamre -ccin- qui: 





Si - mi- i = ta qui - cha - ri ~ puay. 
quim-¢a per - sO - na cas — pa - pas. 
Su - tim=-pi - tac - mi huac-yan - qui. 
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After singing the 16 versified articles of 
the Creed, they began practicing what- 
ever they were to sing the next morn- 
ing. On Sundays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, old and young in this Indian 
valley gathered at the church door 
under a streaming pennant. The two 
best boy soloists in the mission school 
—“those with the finest voices, and 
who have been taught the most”—com- 
menced singing. The rest of the school- 
boys responded. Meanwhile the older 
Indians filed into the church in parallel 
columns of men and women. On other 
days of the week, only the school- 
children assembled. To keep the juniors 
quiet and orderly, Oré counseled having 
them on these other days of the week 
“proceed into the church singing their 
lesson slowly and devoutly in the 
fourth tone.”*> His choice of the fourth 
tone proves that he recognized the dis- 
tinctions between the eight tones taught 
by the leading Spanish theorists of his 
century. Juan Bermudo had, for in- 
stance, claimed that the fourth tone 
“instils authority without being offen- 
sive; and uncouth voices singing in it 
sound agreeable.”2® 

As the Franciscans emphasized music 
in their Colegio de San Andrés at Quito 
and as Oré found music sufficiently 
potent a means of attracting the 30,000 
Indians in the middle valley of Jauja** 
to justify the expense of printing a 
book of Quechua lyrics on the first 
press in South America, so too at Cuzco 
Pérez Bocanegra, found music so keen 
an inducement that he could bring his 
Ritual of 1631 to a close with the first 


*fol. 55. 

*Declaracién de instrumentos (Osuna: Juan 
de Leén, 1555), fol. 121v., c. 2. 

"Diego de Cérdova Salinas, Coronica dela Re- 
ligiosissima Provincia delos doze apostoles del 
Per& (Lima: Jorge Lépez Herrera, 1651), p. 
551, c. 1. Huayna Capac had erected a large 
temple in this valley c. 1500. 
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piece of vocal polyphony printed in any 
New World book.*® (See cut facing 
page 122.) The words are again in 
Quechuca, the imperial language of the 
Incas.”® Prior to publication, the com- 
piler of this 720-page Ritual had spent 
40 years in and around Cuzco minis- 
tering to Indians, first as cura at Our 
Lady of Bethlehem Church in the an- 
cient imperial capital and later as pdr- 
roco at Andahuaylillas. His knowledge 
of both Quechua and Aymara had won 
him appointment as diocesan examiner 
in both tongues while still cura.*° 

He prints the following oracién in 
sapphic verse at pp. 708-709 of his 
Ritual (treble and tenor on 708, alto 
and bass on 709). The music, though 
he does not name the composer, may 
well have been written by an Indian. 
He does say that it “has been composed 
to be sung in processions as they [In- 
dian parishioners] enter their churches 
on Lady-Days.”*! In the transcription 
hereafter, the words of only one stanza 
are shown, but several others follow on 
p. 710 of the 1631 imprint. The music 
divides neatly into 3+-3+44+3-+3-+4 
bars. The lilt of the syncopated epi- 
sodes at bars 7, 11, and 14 is especially 
fetching. 


No one religious order monopolized 


*®Though New World musical imprints begin 
as early as 1556 with an Augustinian Ordinari- 
um (copy in New York Public Library), no 
polyphonic printing seems to have been under- 
taken by Pablos, Espinosa, Ocharte, or any oth- 
er early impresor in Mexico. 

“Quechua, the dialect of Cuzco, marched with 
the Inca wherever he conquered, and was im- 
posed by force. The number of completely dis- 
tinct native idioms within the empire was legion. 

Diego de Mendoza, Chronica de la Provincia 
de S. Antonio de los Charcas (Madrid: n. p., 
1665), p. 551, c. 2. 

“Juan Pérez de Bocanegra, Ritual formulario, 
e institucion de curas (Lima: Gerénimo de Con- 
treras, 1631), p. 707: va compuesta en musica a 
quatro vozes, para que la canten los cantores, en 
las processiones, al entrar en la Iglesia. 
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the musical education of the Peruvian 
Indians. Pedro de la Gasca (1492- 
1565)—who as Charles V’s personal 
delegate in Peru from June 13, 1547, 
until January 25, 1550, became the 
viceroyalty’s first lawgiver—summoned 
representatives of all three mendicant 
orders to Lima as early as 1549 to tell 
them that they must learn Quechua, 
erect churches, teach the Indians how 
to pray, and everywhere set up schools. 
In these escuelas they were to teach 
reading, writing, hygiene, and such 
other “good things” as how to sing ac- 
cording to the rules of art and how to 
solfa (dezir el sol, fa, mi, re) .3* Gasca’s 


“Pedro Gutiérrez de Santa Clara, Historia de 
las Guerras Civiles del Peri (1544-1548) (Ma- 
drid: Lib. de Victoriano Suarez, 1904-1929), VI 
(1929), p. 232. 


very precise instructions were of course 
to be later strengthened by the ruling 
of the Third Lima Council (1583) in 
favor of music instruction at every In- 
dian mission.** 

In conformity with his mandate and 
with Act 5, ch. 5, of the council’s 
rulings, the Dominicans placed as ex- 
cellent a musician at Cochangara (in 
the same valley of Jauja with the Fran- 
ciscan Oré) as Fray Pedro de Vega— 
“a fine singer who taught his parishion- 
ers how to sing . . . and it is inspiring 
to observe the musical skill which the 
Indians have acquired throughout this 
whole valley, because there are bands 
of instrumentalists and choruses of 
singers in these parts who yield to none 


Tima Limata Conciliis, ed. Francis Harold 
(Rome: Giuseppe Corvi, 1673), p. 43 (cap. v). 
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of the best anywhere in the world.’ 
His missionary neighbor, the Francis- 
can Geronimo de Oré (1554-1629), 
though of Spanish parentage was born 
in Peru and studied only at Lima, never 
in Spain. The Dominican Vega was on 
the other hand trained at a mother 
house in Seville which had become 
famous for its music as early as 1494.55 

The Jesuit fathers entered Peru in 
1568, a generation after the three men- 
dicant orders. In Europe, of course, 
they tended from the beginning to em- 
phasize classics in schools under their 
auspices rather than fine arts. But in 
Lima—where they were called by the 
great viceroy Francisco de Toledo to 
take charge of the exclusively Indian 
parish of Santiago del Cercado in the 
early 1570’s—they found that their 
Indian charges responded to European 
music so enthusiastically that it pre- 
pared the way for their conversion. In 
the school which they at once founded 
for cercado children they therefore 
made it a principal subject. So vigor- 
ously did they teach both vocal and 
instrumental music that already in 
1622 Bernabé Cobo in his Historia de 
la Fundacién de Lima could rate the 
music at Santiago del Cercado as equal 
to the best in any cathedral that he 
could name. Though only 800 adult 
Indians resided in the parish “many 
had become finished vocalists and instru- 
mentalists.’°* The church in that year 
boasted two organs, four sets of 





“Juan Meléndez, Tesoros Verdaderos de las 
Yndias (Rome: Nicholas Angel Tinassio, 1681), 
p. 617, c. 2. 

*The Dominicans of Seville underwrote the 
Processionarium ordinis praedicatorum published 
by Meinard Ungut and Stanislaus Polonus two 
years after Columbus’s discovery. More copies 
of this book survive than of any other Spanish 
musical incunabulum. 

Historia de la Fundacién de Lima, ed. M. 
Gonzalez de la Roca (Lima: Imprenta Liberal, 
1882), p. 138. 


shawms, two trumpets, viols of various 
sizes, and other instruments for feast- 
day use. 


At Arequipa the cathedral chapel- 
master, Nicolas de Tolentino, con- 
tracted with the maestro of the Jesuit 
Indian church on September 17, 1611, 
to lend his singers and players to the 
cathedral, and to no other body—so 
superior had the Indian musicians be- 
come to all others in the area.5* At Juli 
on the shores of Lake Titicaca the In- 
dian musicians trained at the Jesuit 
mission were still the best in the region 
when the Bavarian Wolfgang Bayer 
was stationed in Peru (1752-66) 3% 


Ill 


The fact that such a missionary as 
Oré could have become proficient in 
plainsong and polyphony, as well as at 
the keyboard, studying only at Lima 
shows that already in his youth the 
capital boasted good music teachers. 
Pizarro traced the lines of the new city 
on Epiphany, 1535. Thirteen years later 
a Dominican from Pizarro’s home town 
of Trujillo—Gerdnimo de Loayza—te- 
ceived the pallium, and thus became 
Lima’s first archbishop. Almost at once 
the clérigo Domingo Alvarez became 
maestro de capilla. On February 20, 
1552, he signed the cathedral constitu- 
tions adopted at the Ist Lima Council. 
His duties included, of course, the 
teaching of both plainsong and poly- 
phony to cathedral staff members.*® 

At the Lima Provincial Council of 
1567, a rule was passed requiring the 


Vargas Ugarte, “Notas sobre la Masica en el 
Pert,” Cuaderno de Estudio (Pontificia Universi- 
dad Catélica del Pera, Instituto de Investigaci- 
ones Histéricas), Vol. 3, No. 7 (1949), p. 29. 

%87. T. Medina, Jesuétas Expulsos de América 
en 1767 (Santiago de Chile: Imp. Elzeviriana, 
1915), pp. 49-50. 

*Concilios Limenses, I, 92 and 355. 
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chantre in every cathedral of the arch- 
diocese to teach singing—or if not he, 
then a paid substitute.° The Lima 
Council of 1583 repeated the same 
rule,*! and to put teeth into it ordained 
that no one could hold a benefice who 
had not learned to sing cantum ecclesi- 
asticum.*? In Spanish parishes through- 
out the archdiocese this same council 
ruled that Mass must always be sung, 
not said. If a full choral celebration 
could not be held then at least it should 
be recited in tono. In parishes without 
a regularly-appointed maestro de capil- 
la, the sacristan should teach the boys 
to sing, read, and write.** In both 
Spanish and Indian parishes the Salve 
Regina should always be sung at Satur- 
day vespers, ruled this same council.“ 
In exclusively Indian parishes, suitable 
candidates should be trained to sing 
the Epistle at Mass and to provide what- 
ever musical assistance was needed.*® 


Each successive council passed more 
exacting ordinances than its predeces- 
sor, insofar as the music in Lima Ca- 
thedral itself was concerned. The maes- 
tro de capilla should teach a dozen boy- 
choristers, ruled the 1593 council—six at 
cathedral chapter expense, the other six 
at fdbrica expense.*® Lima Cathedral 
had started as a suffragan of Seville; 
and throughout the 16th century took 
every step possible to imitate the grand- 
eur of Sevillian music during Francisco 
Guerrero’s mastership. Just as at Quito, 
so at Lima, his polyphonic publications 





“Sumario del Concilio Provincial (Seville: 
Matias Clavijo, 1614), p. 21 (par. 75). 

“Concilium Limense Celebratum anno 1583 
(Madrid: Pedro Madrigal, 1591), fol. 64v. (ch. 
29). 

“Sumario (Seville, 1614), p. 170 (ch. 29). 

“Lima Limata Conciliis, p. 200 (ch. 16). 

“py. 29 (ch. 27); see also p. 223 (ch. 3), for 
1585 diocesan ruling. 

“Sumario, p. 55 (par. 74). 

“Lima Limata Conciliis, p. 159 (ch. 26). 
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were the first to be purchased.*7 The 
repertory, as well as the system of 
training, therefore approached Sevillian 
standards. 

At Cuzco, even during the civil wars 
that racked the infant colony from 
1544 to 1548, managillo and mocos de 
coro (acolytes and choirboys) were al- 
ready being trained to sing Spanish 
polyphony ;** though without anyone’s 
appointment as yet for the sole purpose 
of teaching music. Garcilaso de la Vega 
assures us, however, that as early as 
1551 or 1552 when he was still a lad of 
12, Cuzco Cathedral did already boast 
a chapelmaster—who was sufficient a 
composer to make an effective poly- 
phonic arrangement of the Inca haylli 
monody sung to the sun at summer 
solstice. After dressing up eight of his 
mestizo choirboys in Indian costume 
and giving each a plow to carry in his 
hand, he had them sing the verses. “At 
each refrain, the whole choir joined in, 
to the great content of the Spaniards 
and the supreme delight of the Indians 
at seeing their own songs and dances 
used by the Spaniards to celebrate Our 
Lord’s festival [of Corpus Christi].’’*® 


Garcilaso implies that the choirboys 
were being used as much to entertain 
the crowds that gathered in the Cuzco 
Cathedral on important church feasts 
as to uplift them. For that matter, so 
does Gutiérrez de Santa Clara when he 


“A battered copy of Guerrero’s Liber vespe- 
rarum of 1584 can still be seen among the 46 
choral books preserved in Lima Cathedral. Over 
Psalm 111 (Beatus vir qui timet) some 17th- 
century chapelmaster has scribbled: si toca 
vergara por falsa ut negro y si toca valentin 
por los bajones ... At fol. 68 (Exultet orbis) 
the printed leaf is gone. A handwritten substi- 
tute makes good the loss. 

“Gutiérrez de Santa Clara, VI, 186. 

“Primera Parté, fol. 10lv., c. 2. For data on 
the Haylli, see Bernabé Cobo, Historia del 
Nuevo Mundo (Seville: E. Rasco, 1893), IV, 
230. 
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tells of an Epiphany service during 
which they sang Spanish coplas which 
ran, “Where dwells the butterfly?’ 
But at least the choirboys were on these 
occasions enlivening church feasts. The 
chapelmaster Pedro Serrano who was 
hired in April of 1580 went too far, 
however, when he began renting the 
choirboys out for secular evening enter- 
tainments. After warning him, the ca- 
thedral chapter dismissed him in Aug- 
ust of 1582—“because he did it every 
night, and they had asked him to 
stop.”5! Gonzalo de Mora, who suc- 
ceeded him as both organist and chapel- 
master in April of 1583, had to bind 
himself to a strict regimen of teaching 
and of ceremonial observances. Even 
though only 16 of the assigned 24 boys 
actually attended his classes, his hands 
were full. Besides teaching them to 
read and write church Latin, he was 
required to give them an hour-and-a- 
half daily lesson in counterpoint.5? 

At Lima, Trujillo, Quito, Cuzco, 
Arequipa, and elsewhere throughout the 
colony, European musical culture was 
spread, usually, by some church arm. 
But secular musicians also entered the 
colony in considerable numbers from 
its earliest days. During the quadren- 
nium in which he sought to make him- 
self an independent ruler, Gonzalo Pi- 
zarro—half brother of the conqueror, 
Francisco—hired a band of six instru- 
mentalists to travel with him wherever 
he went. When he entered Cuzco, Lima, 
or Quito, they sounded a flourish of 
“drums, trumpets, and shawms,” to 


“Guerras Civiles, VI, 186: gadonde posa la 
mariposa? 


"Vargas Ugarte, “Notas,” p. 26. 
“Counterpoint, as taught by 16th-century 
Spanish theorists, meant more than written work. 


Improvising a melody above a given plainsong 
at sight was the goal. 


herald his approach.5* After Gasca 
mustered sufficient military strength to 
defeat him April 10, 1548, on the plains 
of Sacsahuaman, he too entered Cuzco 
“marching to the sound of drums and 
fifes, many trumpets and shawms.. . 
after which he made a triumphal entry 
into the cathedral, where the canticle 
Te Deum laudamus was sung with 
great jubilance.”™ 


The names of 21 secular musicians 
active in Peru before 1553 have been 
recovered. If this many entered the 
colony during the first two decades, 
probably 200 professionals reached 
Peru before the first centenary of 
Atahuallpa’s death. Not all remained, 
of course. Gasca, after quelling Gonzalo 
Pizarro’s forces, condemned his six per- 
sonal ministriles to the galleys.55 He 
banished two other Pizarro partisans— 
one, a psaltery- and viol-player to 
Chile; the other, a trumpeter to Mexi- 
co. But even those who were exiled had 
already planted musical seed that was 
to be harvested during the next several 
decades. Garcilaso, for instance, still 
remembered the six condemned to the 
galleys when as an old man he came to 
publish his Comentarios Reales at Lis- 
bon in 1609. Agustin Ramirez, whose 
name he remembered in particular,®® in 
all likelihood taught him how to notate 
music in parts.5* 


Gutiérrez de Santa Clara, II (1904), 392 
and 468; IV (1910), 552. See also 1(1904), 
121 for the band music which greeted the four 
oidores at their entry into Lima. Diego Fernan- 
dez in his La Segunda Parte de la Historia del 
Peré (Seville: Hernando Diaz, 1571), fol. 121v., 
c. 1, confirms the use of mucha musica de trom- 
petas, cherimias, y atabales to ornament state 
occasions in Lima (1557). 

“Gutiérrez de Santa Clara, VI, 153-154. 

®Garcilaso, Historia (1617), fol. 218v., c. 2. 

Both he and Ramirez were mestizos. 

"Primera Parte, fol. 53v. (recte 52v.), c. 2: 
Holgara poner tambien la tonada en puntos de 
canto de organo, 
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Of the 21 arrivals before 1553 whose 
records have been studied, five played 
shawms for their principal instrument 
—Anton Alonso, Rodrigo de Azer,®* 
Juan de Contreras,®® Alonso de Palma, 
Guillermo de Villa; three played trum- 
pet—Diego Garcia de Villalon,™ Balta- 
zar de Monzon,*! Tomas Obres; three 
played the plucked vihuela—Gerdénimo 
Carrillo, Francisco Marcian Diafiez,®* 
and Juan de la Pefia Madrid;® one 
played flageole-—Hernando de Esco- 
bar ;** one played sackbut—Juan Ram- 
iriz. Juan de Acufia and Juan de Soria 
majored in drums.® Pedro Bejarano 
made verses which he put to music.® 
Alonso Mufioz de Benavente sang. 
Juan Vazquez, a man of many parts, 
played not only psaltery and viol but 
also taught dancing.® 

Francisco Lobato y Lopez came from 
the town in Portugal that gave birth 
to the greatest of Portuguese theorists, 


Coleccién de documentos inéditos relativos al 
descubrimiento, conquista y organizacién .. . de 
América . . . sacados de los archivos del reino y 
muy especialmente del de Indias, ed. L. Torres 
de Mendoza (Madrid: Imp. del Hospicio, 1873), 
wm, S01. 

™Coleccién, ed. Torres de Mendoza, XX, 510. 

“Rafael Loredo, “Sentencias contra los que 
participaron en el alzamiento de Gonzalo Pizar- 
ro,” Mercurio Peruano, aio XV, no. 159 (May, 
1940), p. 267. 

"\Coleccién, ed. Torres de Mendoza, XX, 487; 
also Cristébal Bermidez Plata, Catdlogo de Pas- 
ajeros a Indias, II (Seville: Imp. Ed. de la Ga- 
vidia, 1942), p. 78, no. 1291. Monzén sailed for 
Mexico 26 June 1535. 

“Gutiérrez de Santa Clara, V, 280-289. 

"Coleccién de documentos inéditos para la 
historia de Espatia, XCIV (Madrid: M. Ginesta, 
1889), pp. 153-154. 

“Loredo, p. 274. 

“Coleccién, ed. Torres de Mendoza, XX, 536 
and 539. 

“Gutiérrez de Santa Clara, IV, 465. Bejarano 
settled at Andahuaylas. 

“Coleccién, XCIV, 143. At 50, he still re- 
mained a bachelor. By inference, the other musi- 
cians in this list were married. 

®Loredo, p. 267; also Coleccion, ed. Torres de 
Mendoza, XX, 507. 
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Vicente Lusitano.® If they did not 
know each other in Olivenca before 
they went their separate ways, at least 
they were contemporaries. The shawm- 
er Azer was a Fleming. The rest of the 
21 were of Spanish blood. The shawm- 
er Contreras came from Almoroxo, the 
troubadour Diafiez from Valencia prov- 
ince, Juan Diaz from the province of 
Cadiz, Juan de Estrada from Seville,*° 
the trumpeter Garcia de Villalon from 
Villalobos, the trumpeter Monzon from 
Granada by way of Mexico, the ballad- 
eer and jester Pefia Madrid from Jaén,” 
Agustin Ramirez from Mexico City 
(where his father was a Spaniard, his 
mother an Indian), Juan Ramirez from 
Guadalajara, and Vazquez from Zala- 
mea de la Serena. If Andalusia and 
Extremadura are the best represented 
Spanish provinces, so are these the best 
represented among early Peruvian set- 
tlers who were not musicians. 

The most influential 16th-century 
book on the education of women was 
written by a Spaniard. The first musi- 
cal treatise written specifically for wom- 
en students was published in Spain 
(1550). The earliest printed piece by 
a woman composer was published in 
Spain (1557). Salinas, the most astute 
of Spanish theorists, learned his Latin 
from the same woman whom he taught 
music. Victoria, the greatest of 16th- 
century Spanish composers, spent his 
entire life after returning from Italy as 
organist and music master to a house 
of nuns.*” 

Houses of nuns in Peru — as soon 
as they began to be established—vied 





*Coleccién, XCIV, 145. 

Gutiérrez de Santa Clara, IV, 526. 

“Arrived at Lima before 1553; resided at 
Cuzco 1566-1567. He could barely write. But, 


of course, Francisco Pizarro was just as illiterate. 

Juan Luis Vives, De instructione feminae 
christianae (Bruges, 1523); translated into Eng- 
lish (1540); Juan Bermudo, El arte Tripharia 
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with Lima and Cuzco cathedrals for 
musical supremacy. Three convent 
chroniclers — Reginaldo de Lizarrago, 
1605; Antonio Vazquez de Espinosa, 
1628; and Antonio de la Calancha, 
1631—unite in awarding Encarnacion 
at Lima the palm for the best music 
after 1600. Everybody from viceroy to 
Holy Office goes to hear the music at 
Encarnacion every Saturday, says Li- 
zarraga."* Their music exceeds that of 
any convent in Spain, reports Vazquez 
de Espinosa.** Calancha,"> who gives 
the most circumstantial account, re- 
ports that “their music is the finest in 
America and renowned even in Europe; 
they use nine chests of viols, and of 
other instruments they have harps, 
vihuelas, bajones™® and guitars; more 
than 50 in the convent make music 
their specialty; their voices and instru- 
ments make their choir the most heav- 
enly sounding anywhere.” 

Second to Encarnacion came Concep- 
cion.** Third came Santa Clara."* The 





(Osuna, 1550); piece by a nun in Luys Venegas 
de Henestrosa’s Libro de cifra nueva para tecla, 
harpa, y vihuela (Alcala de Henares: Juan de 
Brocar, 1557), fol. 56v.; Salinas’s autobiograph- 
ical sketch preceding his De Musica libri septem; 
Descalzas Reales Convent at Madrid (1587- 
1611). 

™Descripcién de las Indias (Lima: n. p., 
1946), p. 69. 

™“Compendio y descripcién, p. 409. Vazquez 
de Espinosa reports that candidates who wished 
to profess at Encarnacién needed a dowry of 
2000 pesos ensayados (= 2400 Castilian ducats). 
The total convent population had reached 700 in 
1619. 

Antonio de la Calancha, Coronica Morali- 
zada del orden de San Agustin en el Peri (Bar- 
celona: Pedro Lacavalleria, 1638), p. 432, c. 2. 

*bajones can mean either string basses or bas- 
soons. 

“Vazquez de Espinosa, p. 410; Lizdrraga, p. 
71 (ch. 34). 

V4zquez de Espinosa (p. 410) claims that 
the Santa Clara musicians were always on the 
search for novelties. But their interest in tradi- 
tional plainsong is attested by a sumptuous 
choirbook now in the Javier Prado y Ugarteche 
Museum (Chorrollos). See note 82. 


nuns at Trinidad, by contrast with 
those at the houses just named, sang 
only plainsong.*® But they accom- 
panied it with organ. The musicians in 
these houses did not always have to be 
finally professed. Music teachers were 
hired on a contract basis. Juan Ruiz 
in 1625 signed, for instance, a 5-year 
contract to teach playing and singing in 
the newly founded Santa Catalina con- 
vent.8° For music-books they used 
copies from Europe,®? but also hired 
such a superb music-copyist as Crist6- 
bal Mufioz, the same escriptor de libros 
who produced magnificently illumi- 
nated choirbooks for the Lima Cathe- 
dral c. 1625.8? The richest girls in the 
colony went to the convent maintained 
by Encarnacion. In 1631, 34 were 
boarders. The total population of the 
convent reached 800. 

The two best masters in the capital 
during the first quarter of the 17th cen- 
tury were probably Miguel de Bobadil- 
la (d. 1626)** and Estacio de la Serna. 
Serna, prior to arriving in Peru, had 
served as principal organist in the Por- 
tuguese royal chapel.** For the latter’s 


*Lizarraga, p. 72 (ch. 35). 
Vargas Ugarte, “Notas,” p. 29. 


"Felipe Pedrell, Tomds Luis de Victoria (Val- 
encia: Manuel Villar, 1918), pp. 167-168 (item 
7). Victoria on March 12, 1598, empowered his 
agents to collect 900 reales due for the sale of 
his music in Lima. 


®Mujfioz subscribed himself as copyist at fol. 
72 of the parchment choral book copied for San- 
ta Clara in 1609 and at fol. 147 of Choirbook 
12 copied for Lima Cathedral in 1625. His 
decorations in both show Mudéjar influence. 

Rodolfo Barbacci in “Apuntes para un Dic- 
sionario Biografico Musical Peruano,” Fénix, VI 
(1949), pp. 428-429, gives 1628; but Vargas in 
“Notas,” p. 29, n. 4, gives 1623 segién las Actas 
del Cabildo de Lima. 

Martin de Leén, Relacion delas exequias q el 
ex™® S. D. Iuan de mendoga . . . Virrei del Piru 
hizo en la muerte dela Reina Nuestra S. Dota 
Margarita (Lima: Pedro de Merchan y Calderén, 
1613), fol. 26. 
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use, the Lima Cathedral installed in 
1621 a second grand organ costing 
7000 pesos, “although the old one is 
still in fine condition,” according to 
Cobo (1622).%° The 17th became of 
course the great organ century. San 
Agustin to outdo the cathedral ob- 
tained an organ “with the greatest 
variety of mixtures, worth 11,000 pe- 
sos.”8® As if two grand organs were 
insufficient, Lima Cathedral regained 
its supremacy in 1680 by installing an 
Ignacio de Vergara instrument worth 
6000 ducats.** 


Serna composed frequent works for 
cathedral performance.** Outside cathe- 
dral circles the best organist during the 
forepart of the century was perhaps 
Juan Maldonado de la Roca, who 
played in Santa Ana from 1595 to 
1631.5 


Throughout the 17th century, and 
indeed until the latter part of the 18th, 
the standard musical authority in Peru 
continued to be the same Domenico 
Pietro Cerone whose El melopeo y 
maestro published at Naples in 1613 
has even to this day never been ex- 
ceeded in bulk by any treatise in Span- 


Historia de la Fundacién de Lima, p. 212. 

*Calancha, fol. 248, c. 1. In 1631 when he 
wrote his Coronica, San Agustin (cornerstone 
laid July 9, 1574) boasted a choral book library 
of 30 facistol-size volumes. The facistol (choir- 
book-stand) could accommodate 10 books at 
once. The choirbooks were all beautifully illu- 
minated. 

“Francisco de Echave y Asst, La Estrella de 
Lima (Antwerp: J. B. Verdussen, 1688), p. 122. 
Ignacio de Vergara was probably the son of Juan 
de Vergara, active as an organ-builder in Lima 
c. 1650. The son seems to have been the organ- 
ist to which reference is made in Guerrero’s 1584 
Liber vesperarum (scribble). See note 47. 

*Leén, fol. 26, claims that he composed such 
vivid and soulful vespers that he made the time 
pass quickly even though the officios diuinos be- 
gan with a procession at 4 and ended at 9. 

Vargas Ugarte, “Notas,” p. 29. 
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ish. During 1736 Andrés Lorente’s El 
porqué de la musica (Alcala de Hena- 
res, 1672) was cited by a Lima author 
as a musical authority equal to Ce- 
rone.*° The earliest treatise attempted 
by a Peruvian author seems to have 
been the Tratado misico-matemdatico 
by the polymath, Pedro de Peralta 
Barnuevo, who flourished in the first 
third of the 18th century.®! 


In Mexico, the Guidonian hand still 
formed the basis of musical instruction 
when Manuel Sanchez published his 
Breve explicacion del canto llano in 
1725. Similarly in Peru the Manus 
aretina seu scala continued in vogue 
until, in 1763, Joseph Onofre Antonio 
de la Cadena published his Cartilla 
musica.®* Cadena insists that the day of 
the hexachord has long passed, and ad- 
vocates the syllable si for the 7th de- 
gree of the scale. An empiricist whose 
next publication was to be a pamphlet 
describing a machine that he had in- 
vented to grind sugar cane, Cadena 
worships Rameau instead of Cerone 
and Lorente. The only theorists whom 
he is willing to place on an equal level 
with the theorist of Dijon are Rameau’s 
two medieval compatriots, Guido and 
Jean de Muris. Cadena’s creole revolt 
against the dead hand of Spanish 
theory epitomizes the spirit that was a 
half-century later to erupt into inde- 
pendence movements from Venezuela 
to Chile. 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Pedro Joseph Bermidez de la Torre, Triun- 
fos del Santo Oficio (Lima: Imp. Real, 1737), 
fol. 53. 


“Guillermo del Rio, Monumentos Literarios 
del Per& (Lima: Imp. de los Huérfanos, 1812), 
p. 68. 


“Guillermo Lohmann Villena, “Un impreso 
limefio desconocido,” Fénix, XII (1956-1957), 
pp. 142-144, 
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Reviews 


EDITED BY THEODORE F. NORMANN 


The Major Books on Jazz: 


YOUR EDITOR has asked me: “If you 
were a music librarian, what five or six 
books on jazz would you order—books that 
would most clearly define and give students 
a sound and reasonable picture of the his- 
tory and function of jazz as a part of Ameri- 
can culture?” Upon reflection, I find that 
an answer is not easy for, it seems, a great 
deal of writing on the subject lends itself to 
axe-grinding, sensationalism, and wildly dog- 
matic opinions. And yet, my feeling is that, 
with the appearance of several fairly recent 
books, the question can now be adequately 
answered—with a well-rounded dozen. 

Proceeding in roughly chronological order, 
I should list the following major books on 
jazz: 

1. Jazzmen, ed. Ramsay and Smith, Har- 
court, Brace, 1939. The best—and earliest— 
treatment of New Orleans origins and devel- 
opment. 

2. The Country Blues, by Samuel B. Char- 
ters, Rinehart, 1959. The only documented 
story of the tap-root singers of archaic blues 
who constitute one of the foundations of the 
music. 

3. They All Played Ragtime, by Blesh and 
Janis, Grove Press, 1959. A definitive explora- 
tion of an important stage in the evolution 
of jazz. 

4. Mister Jelly Roll, by Alan Lomax, 
Grove Press, 1950. A well-written biography 
of the Benvenuto Cellini of jazz—much of 
it in his own words—with considerable ma- 
terial on how the music spread North. 

5. Big Bill Blues, William Broonzy’s story 
as told to Yannick Bruynoghe, Grove Press, 
1955. The life of an itinerant guitar picker, 
told in his own colorful fashion (via tape) 
and faithfully transcribed in print. 

6. Hear Me Talkin’ to Ya, ed. Hentoff 
and Shapiro, Rinehart, 1955. A reasonably 
successful attempt to cover the entire history 
of jazz in the words of musicians themselves. 


7. Jazz, A People’s Music, by Sidney 
Finkelstein, Citadel Press, 1948. A broad and 
intelligent view of the socio-economic aspects 
of the music. 

8. The Story of Jazz, by Marshall Stearns, 
Oxford University Press, 1956 (also Mentor 
paperback). Used widely as a text, and in- 
corporating the most complete bibliography, 
a helpful chart, and a fifteen-lecture syllabus 
for teaching the subject, listing readings and 
recordings. 

9. The Jazz Scene, by Francis Newton, 
MacGibbon and Kee, London, 1959. A pene- 
trating study of the sociological aspects of the 
subject, by the reviewer of the New States- 
man. 

10. The Art of Jazz, ed. Martin T. Wil- 
liams, Oxford University Press, 1959. A pains- 
taking anthology of the best and most dur- 
able writing on jazz of the last ten years. 

11. Jazz: Its Evolution and Essence, by 
Andre Hodeir, Grove Press, 1956. A brilliant 
and controversial discussion of theoretical 
and philosophical aspects of jazz. 

12. The Encyclopedia of Jazz, ed. Leonard 
Feather, Horizon Press, 1960. An indispen- 
sable reference work for those seeking auto- 
biographical details on jazz musicians. 

MARSHALL W. STEARNS 


Marshall W. Stearns is Executive Director 
of the Institute of Jazz Studies and Associate 
Professor of English Literature at Hunter 
College. Dr. Stearns is a Guggenheim Fellow 
and serves as a lecturer on jazz at the New 
School for Social Research and at New York 
University. He founded the Roundtable on 
Jazz held annually at the conclusion of the 
Tanglewood festival and is a member of the 
American National Theatre Academy’s Music 
Panel. It was natural that one should turn 
to him for an authoritative selection of the 
best books on the controversial subject of 
jazz music. 

T. F.N. 
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Music Education in Action: Basic 
Principles and Practical Methods. 
Edited by Archie N. Jones. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1960; xx, 523 pp.; 
$7.25. 


This book, the second in Allyn and Bacon’s 
music series, hardly bears out the “strong 
series” predicted by this reviewer in his re- 
view of School Music Administration and 
Supervision (JRME, Fall 1959, p. 222). 
Perhaps it proves that we should stick to the 
facts and leave the crystal ball to the gypsies. 

The editor’s ‘Foreword’ points out that 
the aim of the book is “comprehensiveness 
and validity”; that it is intended primarily as 
a text and could be useful as a source book. 
To achieve the hoped for comprehensiveness, 
an advisory committee of recognized music 
educators was assembled, and 100 question- 
naires were sent to music teachers in order 
to find out what the problem areas in 
school music teaching are. Following the 
compilation of the responses, 130 individuals 
were asked to write items on one or more of 
the identified areas. Each item was to be 
“a contribution not in the form of vague 
educational theories, ‘ideas,’ or ‘possibilities,’ 
but one consisting of empirically discovered, 
concrete, and time-tested actualities.” 

Excluding the useful appendices, the biblio- 
graphies, index, material reprinted from other 
sources, etc., there are approximately 450 
pages left to be divided among the 142 items 
written by the 130 contributors. The average 
amount of space for each item is something 
less than three pages, allowing for the 
space required by the attractive layout of 
the headings and sub-headings. The articles 
range from one to several pages. Hugo D. 
Marple, for example, takes only two and one- 
third pages of type to cover current educa- 
tional philosophies. 

The contributions are divided into eight 
main sections: “Philosophical Concepts”; 
“Music as a Part of Elementary Education”; 
“Music as a Part of Secondary Education”; 
“Performing Groups: the Vocal Program”; 
“Performing Groups: the Instrumental Pro- 
gram”; “Problems in Instruction”; “Admini- 
strative and Supervisory Problems”; “Ma- 
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terials and Equipment.” Topics covered with- 
in these sections include the usual ones, plus 
others not commonly treated, such as: “Mod- 
ern Music Masters” by Alexander M. Harley, 
“Uniforms—Selection, Care, Maintenance” by 
Adolph Ostwald, “Teaching Keyboard Ex- 
perience” by Marion S. Egbert. 

While the book contains much of value, 
the 130 authors have not come to much of 
an agreement concerning a focal point. They 
might have, if the first section, “Philosophical 
Concepts,” were not so diffuse. One may 
question how close these grass-roots problems 
come to the basic problems facing music edu- 
cation. Furthermore, it must be recognized 
that some of the contributors are distin- 
guished and highly competent music educa- 
tors who, given worthy topics and enough 
space to treat them, could have ended up 
somewhat better represented than they are. 

With generous borrowings from Music 
Educators National Conference periodicals 
and publications, it could be said that this 
book covers much of the same ground al- 
ready found in MENC committee and com- 
mission reports. Since it was apparently done 
in some haste by those who consented to 
cooperate with the project, it is this review- 
er’s opinion that it is hardly a substitute for, 
and rather too much of a duplication of, the 
MENC Source Books. 

“Appendix B” is a useful source list of 
films, records, associations, periodicals, pub- 
lishers, song books, manufacturers, etc. But 
here, too greater care might have been exer- 
cised. The list of MENC publications, for 
example, is quite out of date. 

Yet, there are many practical ideas in the 
book and it serves as a “sampler” of current 
methods and practices in music education. 


Bruce Bray 


A History of Western Music. By 
Donald Grout. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Co., 1960; xiv, 742 pp.; 
$6.75. 


This is a greatly needed text based largely 
upon secondary but scholarly sources pub- 
lished since 1900. Heretofore the historian 
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has felt obligated to cite primary sources that 
are out of the reach of modern teachers and 
students. Intended to supplement Lang’s 
pioneer work, Music in Western Civilization, 
Grout’s book is luxuriously supplied with 
over three hundred illustrations and musical 
examples and is the first recent history of 
music based upon “style-criticism.” This lim- 
its the author to published, printed music, 
and he makes the confession that he deals 
only with “art-music.” This made it neces- 
sary to ignore those processes of music his- 
tory, such as the improvisation of folk-music 
and popular music, without which our musi- 
cal art could never have been developed. For 
example, Ruth Hannas has shown how im- 
portant the popular L’homme Armé tune 
was in the history of the papacy, but the 
“style-critic” is only interested in its use as 
a cantus firmus in the compositions of Dufay, 
Okeghem, and Josquin. The tune itself, like 
Topsy, “just grew.” 

The title lays an obligation on the author 
to define “Western” as contrasted with “East- 
ern” Music, but he fails to do this. He repeats 
conscientiously old theories concerning Greek 
modes and Byzantine echoi, none of which 
had anything to do with the beginnings of 
Western Music. The fact is, Western Music 
had its beginnings in monkish revolts against 
Byzantine dogmatism. As Egon Wellesz has 
shown, chants in the Eastern Church had 
to employ approved formulas which made 
them as nearly alike as ikons in painting. 
Free improvisatory deviation was impossible. 
In the Western Church, the early popes may 
have wanted to exert that sort of control, but 
were quite powerless to do so. When John 
XXII issued his famous edict about 1324, 
the jolly, disobedient monks went right 
ahead with their ecclesiastical “jam sessions.” 

A. Pirro has shown how rich, though chao- 
tic, was the music of the 14th century. In- 
struments were invented, improved or dis- 
carded, and used in the church in spite of 
ecclesiastical disfavor. All attempts to keep 
plainchant in the pure austerity of the “Gre- 
gorian” tradition were in vain (a glance at 
the Liber Usualis shows how the style of 
Roman chant became lyric and romantic 


around and after the 10th century). Guil- 
laume de Machaut, great and most versatile 
master of the 14th century, said that music 
was the gay science, but Grout seldom smiles. 
Choirboys and their teachers mastered diffi- 
culties undreamed of today; the written page 
was a mere skeleton for which musical flesh 
and blood had to be supplied while improvis- 
ing counterpoint. If in future years, an his- 
torian of twentieth century music should try 
to reconstruct a “hit-song” from music sold 
over the counter, what would he learn? Dr. 
Grout says that jazz has its own “mystique,” 
by which he must mean that we “squares” 
fail to “dig it.” 

For Grout, the improvisatory style is 
florid, cadenza-like, free meandering; that 
was certainly not the case in the 14th century 
or the Baroque period any more than it is 
today in jazz improvised by well-trained 
musicians who bring in all sorts of fresh 
glances at the “classics” while continuing over 
the “solid eight-beat.” 

One disappointing, although tacit, assump- 
tion is that the history of music can be di- 
vorced from that of contemporary events. 
Just after 1453 Dufay composed a Lamenta- 
tion over the fall of Constantinople, but 
where are the musical lamentations of today 
over the fall of great Western empires and 
the rise of tyrannies worse than that of 
Byzantium? The history of the West and 
that of Western music cannot be studied in 
air-conditioned isolation, disturbed only by 
the dissonances of “rock and roll” on the one 
hand and of artistic dodecacophony on the 
other. (The added syllable is my own.) 

This book probably will be adopted as a 
definitive text far and wide and may deserve 
the success it surely will have. But teachers 
should beware; no text can tell the whole 
story and this large book is woefully incom- 
plete as a landmark of American scholarship. 
One would never know that the author is an 
American. Perhaps that is a good thing, but 
I hope it is not chauvinistic to point out that 
this country, after all, has made some unique 
contributions to Western music, from the 
pioneer “fuguing tunes” of Billings and the 
vigorous legacy of “Sacred Harp” harmony 
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to the artistic gems of our stage music from 
Sousa to Broadway musical shows that are 
so lustily applauded by cosmopolitan critics. 
“American music” is not even mentioned in 
the index and the two scant pages under 
“The United States” include mention of 
Villa-Lobos and Carlos Chavez. 


Warren D. ALLEN 


Artistic Choral Singing. By Harry 
Robert Wilson. New York: G. Schir- 
mer, 1959; vii, 374 pp.; $6.00. 


Mr. Wilson’s book possesses substance and 
content. It is attractively designed and is 
rewarding for reading and study. In a 
practical and comprehensive manner the 
author outlines, illustrates, and demonstrates 
the why, how, and what of artistic choral 
singing. Methods, procedures, charts form a 
valuable portion of the book—but the why 
of it all, “the interest and needs of choristers 
in their search for beauty,” is the most im- 
portant element of the picture. When the 
true function of artistic choral singing is per- 
ceived, then “our methods will not be heavy- 
laden and lifeless.” The miracle somewhere 
along the way must happen, when the ink- 
spot notes become living, purposive tones, 
when the “water is turned into wine.” 

The book contains the following natural 
subdivisions: The Values of Choral Singing; 
The Art of Choral Conducting; General Con- 
siderations for Interpretation; Basic Elements 
of Expression; Styles in Choral Singing; 
Diction; Developing Choral Tone; Special 
Vocal Problems; Blend and Balance; Types 
and Organization of Choral Groups; The 
Choral Rehearsal; Building Choral Programs. 

There are numerous musical illustrations 
pertinent to specific problems and their 
solutions. There are diagrams of seating ar- 
rangements which should be welcomed by the 
conductor. Analysis of and remedies for spe- 
cial vocal problems are offered in an uncom- 
plicated and sensible manner. 

In a chapter on the choral rehearsal the 
author describes several types of rehearsals, 
comparing them to train rides—which all 
of us have experienced in one way or an- 
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other. They are The Whistle Stopper (let’s 
do it again); The Pleasure Excursion (just 
for fun) ; The Shuttle (motivation and effort 
geared to one or two programs a year); The 
Twentieth Century Limited. The Twentieth 
Century Limited (or better, unlimited) is the 
ideal rehearsal in which the objectives are 
fully musical and wide-gauged, involving the 
full participation and resources of chorus and 
director in the musical quest and creation of 
beauty. 

A good-sized bonus is offered the reader, 
namely: summaries, questions, projects, tests, 
etc. at the end of each chapter, underscor- 
ing important things to remember. Appen- 
dices listing choral recordings, collections, 
extended works, and octavo repertoire further 
enhance the value of the book. 

The treatise is reminiscent of previous 
smaller publications by this author, but this 
is a major work, encompassing and unified. 
It does not always escape generalizations 
which belie the exciting adventure of con- 
ducting, yet it would be difficult to omit any 
part. We are fortunate to be sharers in the 
fruit of a long, successful, and continuing 
career. 


RAYMOND MorEMEN 


Studies in African Music. By A. M. 
Jones. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1959; Vol. I, viii, 295 pp., 18 
plates; Vol. II, 238 pp. of transcrip- 
tions of music; $23.55. 


Published studies in African music are 
relatively few and have long been confined 
for the most part to short articles, introduc- 
tory notes to phonograph records, and an 
occasional monograph. This book, by no 
less an authority than A. M. Jones, marks 
an epoch in this field of ethnomusicological 
scholarship, for here the author has attempted 
to postulate a basic musical style for Africa 
south of the Sahara. If his evidence is in- 
sufficient to support such a broad generaliza- 
tion and he minimizes the tribal, regional, and 
functional differences, the study stands as 
a challenge to scholars to refute, modify, or 
substantiate Jones’ theory with new musical 
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documentation. Though the author held the 
post of Warden at St. Mark’s College in 
Northern Rhodesia from 1929 to 1951, during 
which time he made notable studies of the 
native music, the major part of this book 
is the result of research done at the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London, where he now teaches. There Mr. 
Jones had the good fortune to have as assis- 
tant and informant Mr. Desmond K. Tay, a 
skilled master drummer of the Ewe tribe of 
Ghana. 


The reader is carefully introduced to the 
characteristics of African music in eight 
play songs and four fishing songs which are 
analyzed, described, and placed in their social 
setting. A chapter is devoted to each of 
the following subjects: The Nyayito Dance 
(Funeral Dance of the Ewe); Yeve Cult 
Music (Cult of the God of Thunder) ; Club 
Dances—The Adzida Dance; The Social 
Dance—Agbadza. The unique value of this 
study is in the detailed transcriptions of the 
music (Volume II) which Jones has made 
with the utmost care. With the aid of an 
electric instrument for recording drum beats 
on graph paper and the expert knowledge of 
Mr Tay, the author has been able to present 
musical scores of symphonic complexity in 
which are recorded the tonal and rhythmic 
parts for the song and the accompanying 
instruments, the Gankogui (double bell), the 
Axatse (rattle), five independent and simul- 
taneous hand clapping patterns, and three 
drums. 


Chapter 3, The Instruments of the Orches- 
tra, is illustrated with a series of photographs 
showing the various drums and the tech- 
niques of playing them. Another chapter is 
devoted to a discussion of the relationship of 
tone languages to melodic contour. The 
graph charting the correspondence between 
language and melody for the Nyayito Song is 
interesting although it would be unsound to 
generalize from this single example. The 
musical vocabulary of the Ewe and their 
conception of pitch and timbre serves, despite 
differences, to establish a rapport with our 
own musical thinking. 


The impact of Western popular music on 


the African youth is vividly described in the 
final chapter, The Neo-Folk-Music. “The 
essential basis of the new tradition is Euro- 
pean, but this Western musical framework is 
clad in African dress. .. . It is a true fusion 
of Africa and the West.” In view of the 
accelerated social and political changes tak- 
ing place in Africa it is most important that 
the traditional musical culture, so rich and 
colorful, be recorded and studied before it is 
completely displaced by the new music. Jones’ 
work is a notable contribution in this direc- 
tion and it should serve as a challenge and 
stimulus to other scholars. Though the book 
is technical in its musical analyses it includes 
a generous amount of ethnographic reporting 
and description which can be read with 
profit by the non-musician. The School of 
Oriental and African Studies is to be thanked 
for sponsoring the publication of this work. 
One wishes that it could have been accom- 
panied with phonograph recordings of the 
music. 


WILLIAM RHODES 


Anglo-American Folksong Scholar- 
ship Since 1898. By D. K. Wilgus. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers 
University Press, 1959; xx, 466 pp.; 
$7.50. 


The folksong revival movement in Eng- 
land, sparked unwittingly by Bishop Percy 
almost 200 years ago, was first publicized by 
Burns and Scott. It did not reach the United 
States until the last quarter of the 19th 
century. Until then, it was mainly a literary 
movement. It developed a scholarly disci- 
pline with an impressive scientific and criti- 
cal apparatus, sometimes flavored with Dar- 
winian evolutionism, that was focussed upon 
the words of the ballad—the so-called “aris- 
tocracy” of folksong—to the virtual exclusion 
of concern (beyond mere mention) with the 
tune. It dealt chiefly with dry bones— 
printed texts which were known to have 
been “improved” and “corrected.” 

Upon the turn of the century, four factors 
began to disturb the placid academicism of 
the revival. First, serious study of the tunes 
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was begun; by Grainger and Sharp in Eng- 
land, and by Barry and, later Herzog, Bay- 
ard and Bronson in the United States. 
Second, field collection from living infor- 
mants shattered the belief that folksong was 
dead, though it still left room for antiquari- 
anism and the search for the old, the “au- 
thentic,” i.e., most archaic, as over against 
the new. Third, the phonograph, which took 
some of the subjectivity out of the study 
and of the editing of texts. Fourth, mass 
communications—especially the radio and the 
disc—which created a wide public base upon 
which the revival could be exploited. Leader- 
ship, in this year of 1960, can be seen to be 
about equally divided between four groups 
with four distinct motivations: (1) scholars; 
(2) collectors and compilers; (3) commercial 
enterprise; (4) an increasing horde of min- 
strels, some of rural and small-town back- 
ground, but most of them city-bred and serv- 
ing urban areas and the outward drive of 
urbanization. 


This vastly aggrandized revival movement 
is an integral part of the general historical 
process of a colonial country’s discovery of 
itself. Similar revivals are found in the other 
20 American republics. It is sad to have to 
admit that music education has taken no 
part in it, but rather, by its over-long ad- 
herence to the genteel tradition, opposed, 
delayed and still delays America’s full use of 
its own vernacular. 


Wilgus’ excellent volume should be useful 
in offsetting the results of this now nearly 
century-old short-sightedness. True, there is 
little about music itself in the work. (For 
this, see pages 326-364, “Tune Scholarship” 
and “The Negro-White Spiritual.”) But it 
must be remembered that the methods of 
general folklore scholarship have been found 
to apply to a surprising extent also to the 
music of folksong. The volume will, there- 
fore, reward scrutiny by musicologists and 
music educators who wish, as so many do, to 
knit music education more closely into 
general education, on the one hand, and into 
the world of learning, on the other. 


The first quarter of the book (Chapters 
I and II) contains a detailed account of the 
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state of affairs around 1900 when the “ballad 
war” between adherents and opponents of 
the theory of communal composition was in 
full swing. Over-concern with origins (which 
are lost in prehistory), purism, aestheticism, 
beliefs that folksong was a dying or dead 
art and that Negro spirituals were the only 
folksongs in America, were all traits of the 
period. 

The second and third quarters (Chapters 
III and IV and Appendix I) deal with the 
transformation wrought by field collection— 
especially that using phonographic record- 
ing apparatus. Most of the scholars and 
many of the collectors were professors of 
English in universities. With the exception 
of the four named above, all were musical 
amateurs; and most of the collectors were 
also amateurs, i.e., untrained, in folklore as 
well. The collectanea, unlike those upon 
which similar continental European studies 
are based, cannot be considered prime sci- 
entific materials. But such as they are, we 
are lucky to have them! Most have been 
deposited in institutions where they have 
been archived by amateur archivists. Many 
are still in private hands. The state of affairs 
is far from satisfactory. Wilgus has some 
tart words for many collectors, compilers of 
published collections and anthologists; but 
also, for their critics. There is adequate ana- 
lysis of the various kinds of published com- 
pilations. 

The last quarter of the book is devoted to 
“A Selective Discography of Folk Music Per- 
formances on  Long-Playing Records,” 
“Notes,” a “Selective Bibliography,” a 
“Glossary of Terms” and index. 


CHARLES SEEGER 


Harmonic Materials of Modern 
Music. By Howard Hanson. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1960; xv, 381 pp. plus chart; $6.00. 


Theoretical treatises by composers tend 
to be either exceedingly traditional (Tschai- 
kovsky) or exceedingly personal (Hinde- 
mith). Howard Hanson’s Harmonic Materi- 
als of Modern Music is not a bit traditional. 
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Its aim is nothing less than a thorough ex- 
ploration of the almost limitless possibilities, 
melodic and harmonic, that exist in the 
twelve-tone division of the octave. The 
book is personal only in that it reflects Dr. 
Hanson’s philosophy of helping the young 
composer find his own creative style. The 
young composer who studies the material in 
this book will not be a replica of the author 
because Dr. Hanson has not invented a 
system of composition. Instead he pours 
forth an ocean of sounds and says, in effect, 
“Use what you want.” 

Dr. Hanson thinks of his book, the result 
of more than a quarter of a century of work, 
as a “compendium of harmonic-melodic ma- 
terial.” He hopes that it “may serve the com- 
poser in much the same way that a diction- 
ary or thesaurus serves the author.” As with 
any thought-provoking text the young com- 
poser can get from the book whatever ap- 
peals to his own creative understanding of 
the symbolism of musical sound. No amount 
of theoretical study can take the place of 
inspiration and creative imagination. As 
Dr. Hanson says, “The most complete knowl- 
edge of tonal material cannot create a com- 
poser any more than the memorizing of 
Webster’s dictionary can produce a dramatist 
or a poet.” 


Traditional harmony, while it variously 
uses the twelve-tone division of the octave, 
is primarily based on the major-minor scale 
system, a limited group of chord-stencils 
built by superimposing thirds on a “root,” 
and loosely classified “non-harmonic” tones. 
Traditional harmonic analysis cannot account 
for many of the sounds of contemporary music 
—let alone those measures of Bach, Mozart, 
and Beethoven that theory teachers try to 
skip over with the hope that the smart stu- 
dents will not ask embarrassing questions. 
By means of intervallic analysis and a new 
method of symbolizing or figuring harmonic 
sounds Dr. Hanson is able to account for all 
possible harmonic sounds as well as various 
types of scale structures, old and new. The 
total result is a staggering amount of possi- 
bilities—more than any composer could ever 
use in one lifetime. 
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Dr. Hanson’s investigations are based on 
six basic intervals which can be placed above 
or below a given tone: the perfect fifth (p), 
the major third (m), the minor third (n), 
the major second (s), the minor second (d) 
and the tritone (t). In harmonic analysis 
tones are not reckoned just in relation to a 
root or a bass tone but each tone is related 
to all other tones. The triad C-E-G has 
within it a perfect fifth, a major third and 
a minor third. Its figure would be, in Dr. 
Hanson’s symbols, pmn. Even the most com- 
plex sound can thus be analyzed and its 
relative consonance or dissonance noted. The 
tonal mass resulting from a c-minor plus 
E-major polychord, for example, becomes in 
Dr. Hanson’s figures p'm®n3d3. Combining 
the major triads on D and E-flat results in 
the figure p3m‘n3sd3t. (The numbers refer 
to the number of times the intervals occur.) 
Comparing the two figures one can see that 
the second sonority is more dissonant than 
the first. Dr. Hanson, unlike Hindemith, 
does not build a compositional system out of 
this analysis. Consistent with his beliefs he 
presents the method of analysis and allows 
the student to make any aesthetic judgement 
he wants to. 


The heart of Dr. Hanson’s logical approach 
is his method of “projection”—the superim- 
posing of a series of similar intervals, one 
above the other, to make harmonic sounds 
that can also serve as a basis for melodic 
lines, just as in traditional harmony Beetho- 
ven opened an E-flat major triad so that it 
became the first theme of his Third Sym- 
phony. Dr. Hanson “projects” all six of his 
basic intervals, although he concentrates on 
the projection of the perfect fifth and the 
major second. For example a triad (any 
three-tone sonority) built in perfect fifths 
would be C-G-D. A “pentad” of perfect 
fifths would be C-G-D-A-E, and so on. 
These sounds, in any arrangement, can be 
used harmonically or melodically. As more 
tones are added in the intervallic series the 
resultant scales become pentatonic, modal, 
and synthetic. Finally the full chromatic 
scale emerges. This scale, the basic material 
of the 12-tone composers, is to Dr. Hanson, 
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monochromatic in effect, lacking the strength 
of contrast which is found in most other 
music. 

It is equally important, Dr. Hanson says, 
to understand that while sonorities depend 
upon what is present they also depend upon 
what is absent. This leads Dr. Hanson to an 
investigation of what he calls “complemen- 
tary scales” and “complementary sonorities” 
and a method of “analysis by omission.” This 
little-understood aspect of musical analysis 
is of prime importance, whether the music 
under discussion is Palestrina or Stravinsky. 
It is the mirroring of positive usage and is 
often quite revealing. 

Dr. Hanson’s method of investigating possi- 
bilities uses algebraic and geometric formulas. 
The complex inter-relations of sonorities, 
their “involutions” or inverted counterparts, 
and their transpositions are summed up in 
a supplementary chart at the end of the 
book. The author thus does account for every 
combination of sounds. Examples from con- 
temporary music, sparingly used, show how 
some composers consciously or subconscious- 
ly adhere to certain “projections.” 


The basic criticism that one might level 
at the book is that while it is a dictionary 
of sound-combinations it is a dictionary with 
no definitions except for an occasional aside 
dropped by the author. There is no attempt 
to suggest a grammar of musical language. 
The effect, therefore, is like turning a com- 
puting machine loose on the alphabet. One 
wishes that Dr. Hanson had been less diffi- 
dent about expressing his own views. In a 
guided tour through a maze the tourist 
needs to have pathways to specific goals 
pointed out. 


If the above criticism has more to do with 
omission than with commission it might be 
recalled that Dr. Hanson himself places great 
value on “analysis by omission.” Certainly 
Harmonic Materials of Modern Music is a 
most valuable work. Theorists will want to 
place it on the bookshelf along with Yasser, 
Vincent, and Hindemith. It is a major con- 
tribution to the field of contemporary music 
theory, a book that, like a telescope, opens 
our eyes to new vistas. We are indebted to 
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Dr. Hanson for taking time from his busy 
schedule as composer, teacher, administrator, 
conductor, and propagator of faith in musical 
America to give us the benefit of his pains- 
taking research. 

NorMAN LLoyp 


A New Approach to Sight Singing. 
New edition. By Sol Berkowitz, Gabriel 
Fontrier, and Leo Kraft. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 
1960; v, 330 pp.; $4.95. 


As editors, authors and publishers well 
know, book titles are a necessary evil. It 
provides to editors—copyright and identifi- 
cation, to authors—explanation of a product, 
to publishers—sales. The above title I sup- 
pose meets needs of all three parties con- 
cerned to a considerable degree. However, to 
this rather hurried (horrible admission) re- 
viewer I am afraid the title tends to stimulate 
a sense of confusion. Confusion because the 
very salable (publisher) title tends to under- 
sell the product (authors) and might cause 
identification (editors) to be missed by po- 
tential users. 

The 330 pages contain about 300 pages of 
composed musical examples (by the authors) 
designed to improve sight reading. The 30 
(roughly) pages of text are quite adequate to 
explain what the purposes of the book are. 
The 30 pages also contain a glossary of musi- 
cal terms related to terms used with the 
musical examples. The terms are penta-lin- 
gual—French, Italian, German, English, and 
Nether World. In the latter category are: 
“bounce, in jig time, medium bouncey, with 
dash, ballando, and allegro lunatico (crazy- 
man).” 

The 300 pages of musical examples cover 
a tremendous amount of graded musical 
material. Ten lines of sight-singing exercises 
are presented to a page in the single- and 
two-part examples. 

In a nutshell the sight-singing examples are 
set up in five, four-sectioned chapters. Each 
section of a chapter is graded to difficulty of 
the corresponding section in all chapters 
(new approach). 
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Chapter I has single line examples of four 
grades of difficulty and by grade four you 
are reading, or attempting to read, quite 
difficult examples, with extensive use of 
chromatics, modal idioms and modulations 
of a remote nature plus complexities of 
rhythm that are very challenging. 


Chapter II uses the device of sight read- 
ing a theme and then variations on the 
theme. This is a unique approach and well 
developed. 


Chapter III uses a duet technique in which 
the student may play one line and sing an- 
other. This is not easy to do. 

Chapter IV presents melodies to be sung 
with piano accompaniment, again in four 
grades of difficulty. This is another new ap- 
proach to developing skills in the craft of 
music which extends the field of sight singing 
(playing) in an interesting and stimulating 
manner. 

In the last chapter, V, we are given ex- 
amples of accompaniment and sketched-out 
rhythms and told to improvise a tune on the 
harmony (previously memorized) and the 
designated rhythmic outline. This device will 
have to be seen and tried to be appreciated 
and understood. 


You may, from the above paragraphs, 
grasp the fact that you may work on section 
one in Chapters I, II, III, IV, V and get 
variety and contrast in exercise. Section two 
of the chapter is graded to more difficulty 
and so on with each succeeding section. This 
device gives the book considerable flexibility 
and presents a graded approach to sight 
singing. 

In overview, the book is more than what 
we usually think of as a book of sight-sing- 
ing materials. It deals with form, style, basic 
terminology, harmony, and rhythm. It can, 
and probably will, be used not only in theory 
classes, but for elementary conducting, and 
voice classes as well. 

It is always presumptuous to give dies 
faustus or dies in faustus to a work of this 
type without having fully tested it. In this 
case though, I think the results of use will 
point out that the working materials and 


ideas are excellent. This text is heartily 
recommended to all teachers of music. 
Warner IMIG 


The Language of Music. By Deryck 
Cooke. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1959; 289 pp.; Oxford $4.80, 
Toronto $6.00. 


The Arts, Artists and Thinkers. By 
John M. Todd. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1958: 345 pp., $7.00. 


These two books may be added to the 
growing list of works concerned with the 
relationship between the arts and human life 
and, although they differ in scope, subject 
matter, and methodology their purpose is 
similar. Cooke’s aim is “to bring music back 
from the intellectual-aesthetic limbo in which 
it is now lost, and to reclaim it for humanity 
at large.” Todd acts as secretary and editor 
of a symposium of Christian artists who 
exchange papers devoted to an “inquiry into 
the place of the arts in human life.” Both 
works represent contributions by English 
authors. Mr. Cooke, recently from the music 
staff of the BBC, and a composer in his own 
right, at present has taken up writing about 
music as a full-time profession. 


The question of “meaning” in the arts and 
music has considerable significance for cur- 
riculum. If the arts, including music, have 
“meaning” only in and of themselves, we have 
a strong case for specialized and isolated 
study, distinct from other aspects of life. 
On the other hand, if the arts, rather than 
being autonomous, refer to states of human 
feeling and action in an extra-artistic way, 
we have a strong case in the direction of 
a curriculum rich in the humanities and in 
studies involving man’s quest for the fuller 
life. 

How does one go about “proving” one 
contention or the other? Conventional meth- 
ods of controlled research seem to provide 
only partial answers. With such questions 
we must turn to philosophical and conceptual 
methods, which these two books employ, at 
least in part. To call such effort mere opinion 











is to deprecate a considerable body of schol- 
arly literature on the arts and on music 

Leonard Meyer, whose own book on 
Emotion and Meaning in Music is a prior 
effort in this field, sums up the controversy 
over meaning when he says: “a difference of 
opinion exists between those who insist that 
musical meaning lies exclusively within the 
context of the work itself, in the perception 
of the relationships set forth within the musi- 
cal work of art, and those who contend that, 
in addition to these abstract, intellectual 
meanings, music also communicates meanings 
which in some way refer to the extramusical 
world of concepts, actions, emotional states, 
and character.” 

Cooke’s thesis is that music does have 
meaning but that such meaning cannot be 
expressed in so many words. “Music,” he 
maintains, “is in fact ‘extra-musical’ in the 
sense that poetry is ‘extra-verbal’ since notes, 
like words, have emotional connotations.” His 
“proof” or evidence consists of hundreds of 
musical examples which show that where 
programmatic intent is made known by the 
composers they tend to use the same basic 
terms of musical vocabulary for similar emo- 
tional states. Having first established such 
a musical vocabulary he then makes a “func- 
tional” analysis of two large works of “pure” 
music, the Symphony No. 40 by Mozart, and 
Vaughan Williams’ Symphony No. 6. 


Cooke maintains that musical criticism 
must account for both the significance of 
music to life as it is lived as well as to its 
purely formal or structural aspect. Content 
and form are, thus, intimately inseparable. 


Cooke is so concerned with establishing 
music as an emotional language that, regret- 
ably, he gives scant attention to the question 
of music as a universal language. His study 
avoids this larger issue, since he confines 
himself to European music from the year 
1400 up to but not including the “new non- 
tonal language.” He admits that music might 
be an international language within a given 
continent but that it “is certainly not an 
inter-continental language.” Intentionally, 
perhaps, he avoids the question of the plural- 
ity of musical taste and expression. Conse- 
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quently, the question of whether the new 
non-tonal language represents newer outlooks 
on life is unanswered. 

The published symposium, The Arts, Art- 
ists and Thinkers is the second in a series 
sponsored recently by the Abbot and Monks 
of Downside Abbey, an institution originally 
founded by the Benedictine order in 1605 
and located near Bath in Somersetshire. 
Work in education and the cultivation of 
literature is a tradition with the Benedic- 
tines. The present symposium brings to- 
gether the thinking of historians, poets, danc- 
ers, singers, painters, novelists, sculptors, 
musical critics, philosophers, and semanti- 
cists. No attempt is made nor could be made 
to formulate any over-arching philosophy of 
art. The data consist of each artist’s experi- 
ence, “raw material of the whole inquiry.” 
Only a few of the many background ques- 
tions can be listed here. One important ques- 
tion: how far can a work of art have ‘mean- 
ing’? Another question: is a philosophy of 
art even possible, and if not, why not? Can 
a work of art be unintelligible? Another 
question: what is the place of the artist’s 
creative act in the process of cosmic crea- 
tion? Still another: what is his relation, as 
an artist, to the creative act of God? All of 
these questions and more constitute settings 
for the inquiry. 

Presumably all contributors are Roman 
Catholic laymen who rank high in their 
respective professions, yet there is a note- 
worthy absence of any ecclesiastical dogma 
in their writings. Some speak only for them- 
selves, others seek to generalize the experi- 
ences and aspirations of those of their pro- 
fessions. Some, like the novelist, find that 
the New Testament seems to ignore the 
artist completely. The latter finds a dichot- 
omy he is unable to resolve between his 
art and his attitude as a Christian to the 
same piece of human behavior. One writer, a 
Jesuit priest, performs a thorough if some- 
what lengthy work of self-styled demolition 
under the title, “The Desolation of Aesthet- 
ics.” “There is no one common activity or 
essence called art,” he writes. “Art is an 
umbrella word under which shelters a mass 
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of activities of different media . . . there is 
no such altitude and no such universal em- 
brace.” His conclusion is that the arts need 
no justification, “They are their own justifi- 
cation; and so are their satisfactions.” 

In spite of such differences, and perhaps 
because of them the entire symposium is 
highly illuminating and provides considerable 
evidence of a certain kind which will re- 
quire sifting on the part of the inquiring 
reader. 

This is hardly the place for a full-fledged 
scientific evaluation of these two books, yet 
a reviewer has some responsibility in this 
direction. I am inclined to agree in principle 
with Cooke that musical criticism is out on 
an “intellectual-aesthetic limb” and should 
be brought back to that large body of music 
lovers for whom, presumably, the music was 
originally written. No doubt there will be 
howls on this score from the stylistic-analysis 
boys, and I have heard from some of them 
already. Here, as in controversies elsewhere, 
we become impaled on the horns of the 
“either-or” dilemma. Past musical criticism 
based on sentimentalism and subjectivity has 
undoubtedly brought on the opposite extreme 
of intellectual analysis, which seems duty 
bound never to admit of a single value judg- 
ment on any humanistic grounds. 

Cooke, himself, argues for both the feelings 
and the intellect in any musical analysis, and 
his treatment indicates concern for both; 
consequently he advocates both formal and 
expressive analysis. His own research in 
the elemental aspects of emotion as found in 
the basic expressive functions of the twelve 
notes of the scale, of the psycho-emotional 
tensions of interval, and tonal and rhythmic 
expression is admittedly only a beginning. It 
is, in fact, the only start which a reputable 
scholar could make. If a valid case can be 
made for some of these simpler modes of 
emotional response we may some day be 
able to understand better the larger works. 
Yet these larger analyses may defeat them- 
selves because they are so extended, com- 
plex, and highly articulated. After all, the 
emotional expressions of the well-developed 
mature adult personality as he is conditioned 
by his own culture and that of others can 


hardly be charted, but we know that in 
early childhood, his emotions are simple and 
elemental and form the basis for later emo- 
tional maturity. And, I believe, all Cooke 
has attempted to show is that these elemental 
forms in musical construction constantly re- 
cur in the music of the European composers 
whom he has studied. And if this be so one 
can appreciate all the more what extended 
musical works really consist of. 

The book by Cooke rightly belongs, I 
think, in the literature of the psychology of 
music. I believe it should be studied along 
with a number of other recent books in the 
same field, and utilized eventually by music 
educators in the formulation of broadened 
theories. 

The book edited by Todd contains tremen- 
dous amounts of sociological, psychological, 
and philosophical data that should be useful 
in all studies relating to these disciplines, in- 
cluding those in music education. 

THEODORE F. NorMANN 


Mozart and His Times. By Erich 
Schenk. Edited and translated from the 
German by Richard & Clara Winston. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1959; xv, 
452, xxiii pp.; $10.00. 


Professor Erich Schenk is one of Austria’s 
leading musical scholars, and occupies the im- 
portant professorship in musicology at the 
University of Vienna. His biography of 
Mozart first appeared in 1955 as Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart: Eine Biographie (Zurich- 
Vienna-Leipzig: Amalthea-Verlag), and rep- 
resents the results of thirty years of teaching 
and research on Mozart. The author was 
born in Salzburg, and the Mozarteum was for 
him a kind of second home; he was a stu- 
dent there, and later a teacher and librarian. 
He has been well situated, to say the least, 
for the dedicated pursuit of an understand- 
able interest. We can be grateful to Mr. 
Knopf for publishing this ably-done English 
translation of an authoritative work. For the 
scholar and collector, however, it does not re- 
place the handsome German edition. 

Mozart and His Times is a factual chron- 
icle of the events of Mozart’s life. As straight 











biography, it is as thorough and well docu- 
mented an account as one could wish for in 
a one-volume work. The author has made it 
a special point to identify, briefly but accu- 
rately, the many personalities with whom 
Mozart came into contact at one time or 
another. (In an “Index of Names and 
Places,” at the end of the volume, there are 
over a thousand personal names and about a 
hundred place names.) In writing his biog- 
raphy, Dr. Schenk has left the dramatics to 
the dramatists, and lyricism to the lyricists. 
He lets the facts speak for themselves; and 
the facts are eloquent enough. 


The author has also left criticism to the 
critics. Mozart’s music is discussed not at all. 
(An “Index of Works” does, however, assist 
the inquiring student in pinpointing the time, 
the place, and the circumstances for the great 
majority of the works.) In fact, Dr. Schenk 
in his Foreword makes something of an issue 
of this point. Half a century ago it became 
rather fashionable among musicologists to 
stress the “history of the art” and to ignore 
the “history of the artist.” This may well 
have been a reaction against the hero worship 
of the 19th century, and the shift of emphasis 
has undoubtedly enriched our knowledge of 
styles. But the resulting de-emphasis on bi- 
ography has, in Dr. Schenk’s words, “led to 
neglect of basic historical research.” New 
documents and fresh facts keep coming to 
light, and these need to be sorted out, evalu- 
ated and correlated by competent scholars. 
Musical analysis and aesthetic evaluation is 
all very fine, but it is not the whole of 
scholarship. “The bias against biography pure 
and simple,” writes Dr. Schenk, “must be dis- 
carded, and . . . we would do well to bestir 
ourselves in this direction.” The present 
volume, then, is somewhat more than a life 
of Mozart. It is a kind of testimonial, by a 
recognized scholar, to the importance of biog- 
raphy as a serious discipline, and may serve 
as a model of the approach and methods 
such a scholar considers proper. 


The illustrative material is reasonably rich 
and varied. Half-tone plates as well as line 
drawings in the text are devoted to local 
scenes and portraits, with an occasional re- 
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production of a document. Omission of a 
formal bibliography may perhaps be con- 
doned. The casual reader would not have 
consulted it anyway, and the serious student 
will not need it. Enough hints regarding 
sources are dropped along the way within the 
narrative itself. 

Despite careful editing a few errors have 
crept in, as: p. 27 and Index, “Wolfi” should 
read “Wolfl”; p. 52, “clef . . . clefs” makes 
better sense than “Key . . . keys” (German 
Schlussel may be a door “key” or a musical 
“clef”) ; p. 53, the first German lexicographer 
of music was Johann Gottfried Walther (not 
Johann Gottfried Bach), and he was related 
to J. S. Bach on the mothers’ side; p. 312, 
the title of Umlauf’s opera was Bergknappen 
(z.e., “miners,” not “mountain-caps”) ; p. 341, 
the date of the letter should read “February 
10, 1784”; p. 372, caption, Basilio. 


DEMAR IRVINE 


Organ Design and Appraisal. By 
James B. Jamison with a foreword by 
Robert Baker. New York: H. W. Gray 
Co., 1959; 165 p.; $6.00. 


This is an outstanding book which will be 
useful for all organists. In addition to infor- 
mation about organ design, construction, and 
tonal characteristics, there is much historical 
data on European organs. In Part I titled 
“Tonal Characteristics,” organ design in Hol- 
land, Denmark, North and South Germany, 
France, England, and America is described. 
Comparisons are made, the use of the organ 
as it differs in various countries noted, and 
numerous stop-lists are included. 

Part II is titled “A Minimum All-Purpose 
American Organ.” This section would be a 
valuable aid for church committees in select- 
ing a new organ. The various requirements 
for a good ensemble are discussed, the essen- 
tial families of tone color described, and the 
proper placement of pipes and console is 
considered. 

Part III titled “How To Tell A Good 
Organ From A Poor One” points out how the 
principles outlined in the first sections of the 
book can be applied in an appraisal of any 
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organ. A number of tests to determine the 
effectiveness of the voicing, blend, timbre, 
acoustics, etc. are listed. 

The author, who is familiar with the great 
organs throughout the world, writes in a 
forceful and convincing manner of his long 
experience in the field of organ building. 

WALTER EICHINGER 


The English Carol. By Erik Routley. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1959. 272 pp.; $5.00. 


The English carol can be adequately under- 
stood only in terms of its relation to social 
history and to the religious aspects in par- 
ticular. Its transformations from the time of 
its origin in medieval England reflect the 
vast changes that have transpired in society. 
Consequently, the carol does not lend itself 
to concise and explicit definition, and most 
dictionary definitions are inadequate. If the 
reader should feel on completion of the 
book that he is not quite sure of what a 
carol is, he has probably expanded his 
knowledge of the subject. 

Students of literature or religion customari- 
ly use the term carol, folksong, or hymn to 
refer to a type of poetry which is sung; and 
many books on these subjects are not con- 
cerned in the least with the tunes. Mr. 
Routley, fortunately, includes music in his 
study of the carol, but the musician may be 
disappointed in the lack of more thorough 
and more exact musical analysis. (Note, for 
instance, the questionable analysis on page 
217.) Nevertheless, the type of treatment 
the author has given to music represents a 
good compromise in a book designed for 
musicians, litterateurs, clerics, and the gen- 
eral reader. 

Mr. Routley is the Mackennal Lecturer in 
Church History at Mansfield College, Oxford. 
Especially interested in the field of church 
music, he has written four books on that 
subject; and his approach to the carol re- 
flects his rich background in the history of 
England, the church, and the music of the 
church. He presents his material with ex- 
cellent organization, with summaries at ap- 
propriate places and with a flowing literary 


style that includes an occasional colorful 
phrase or memorable sentence. From a schol- 
arly viewpoint, his lack of footnoting and 
comprehensive bibliography is to be regret- 
ted. The text, however, is liberally sprinkled 
with examples of both poetry and music; and 
these illustrations are further supplemented 
by frequent reference to The Oxford Book of 
Carols, which the reader is advised to keep 
at his elbow, and to certain other standard 
works. Consequently, the reader is directed 
toward the best sources of further informa- 
tion within the context. 

The early chapters deal with the medieval 
manuscript carols, now published in the 
fourth volume of Musica Brittanica, and 
with ballad carols, obviously Mr. Routley’s 
favorite category. In later chapters, only a 
church historian could explain so clearly the 
devastating effect of the religious views of 
the puritans or reveal the influence of vari- 
ous eighteenth and nineteenth century re- 
ligious movements on the carol. The final 
chapters include a study of foreign carols 
used in England and comments on the carol 
today. 

The principal contribution of this book 
is its outstanding treatment of the carol and 
carol singing as an aspect of English cultural 
history. In addition, there is a wealth of 
specific and practical information within its 
pages. Most of the familiar and many of the 
unfamiliar carols are given detailed commen- 
tary, and the index is excellent as a guide 
for reference. This book is highly recom- 
mended for anyone wishing to expand his 
knowledge and appreciation of the subject. 

Rosert A. WARNER 


Music Therapy 1958. Erwin H. 
Schneider, Editor, and Ruth Boxberger, 
Associate Editor. Lawrence, Kansas: 
The Allen Press, 1959; xvi, 331 pp.; 
$5.20. 


Music Therapy 1958 is the Eighth Book of 
Proceedings of the National Association for 
Music Therapy, Inc. It consists of papers 
from the Ninth Annual Conference at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The book is divided into the 
following parts: (I) The View of Hospital 
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Administrators; (II) The Hospital Show as 
a Therapeutic Instrument; (III) Group Psy- 
chotherapy; (IV) Music in Physical Medi- 
cine; (V) Music Therapy and Special Educa- 
tion; (VI) Music Therapy for Exceptional 
Children; (VII) Dance Therapy; (VIII) 
Volunteer Services in Music Therapy; (IX) 
Reports of Special Interest Groups; (X) Re- 
search in Music Therapy; (XI) Association 
Growth; (XII) Music Therapy Bibliography. 

The National Association for Music Ther- 
apy, Inc. was founded in 1950, having been 
preceded by a committee on Functional 
Music of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, and a committee, Music in Therapy, 
of the Music Teachers National Association. 
NAMT now has an enrollment of over 600 
members, the majority of whom are engaged 
in the use of music in mental hospitals or in 
institutions for exceptional children. Music 
therapy is the youngest of the adjunctive 
therapies, the term most frequently used to 
include occupational therapy, recreational 
therapy, and similar activities. Music therapy, 
as a discipline, was recognized by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association in 1959 when a 
music therapy representative was invited to 
attend a meeting on paramedical services 
sponsored by a committee of AMA. NAMT 
is now in process of registering those of its 
members who meet the qualifications set up 
by the Association, and approximately 300 
members have been registered. Degree courses 
are offered in thirteen colleges and univer- 
sities, and there are about two dozen affiliated 
hospitals wherein music therapy students 
satisfy the requirement of six months’ intern- 
ship. 

The first part of the book presents the 
place and function of music therapy from the 
point of view of the hospital administrator. 
Here are seen some of the psychological dy- 
namics recognized by the music educator, 
with the difference that the interpersonal rela- 
tionships to be established, rather than artis- 
tic performance, serve as the focus of interest. 
The conclusion is reached that music, besides 
calming and relaxing patients, makes them 
“more amenable to human relationships.” 


The hospital show is, in some places, a 
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somewhat controversial subject. Here is giv- 
en a good account of the care, preparation, 
performance, and results of a hospital show, 
and the thought follows, “All people are more 
nearly alike than they are different.” 

In the use of music in physical medicine 
the aim is to increase mobility, endurance, 
and coordination, and detailed lists of appro- 
priate, specific music activities are indicated 
for the various joint and muscle groups. 

One of the new fields for music therapists 
is as a special educator, not only in institu- 
tions for exceptional children, but in the 
public schools. Music is becoming more im- 
portant in speech therapy and with physically 
handicapped children, as well as with the 
emotionally disturbed. The extreme impor- 
tance and benefit of dance therapy has been 
well shown and described. The practicality of 
the dance has rarely been as clearly put. 

To read this book will give a good over- 
view and understanding of music therapy, 
not only as a paramedical service (adjunctive 
therapy), but as a close relative of music 
education. 

E. Taayer GAsTon 


Counterpoint. By Edmund Rubbra. 
London: Hutchinson University Li- 
brary, 1960, 124 pp.; $2.25. 


Most books on the various aspects of the 
theory of music are not, in the truest sense 
of the word, theoretical but rather work- 
books of musical practice. It is therefore re- 
freshing to find one like Edmund Rubbra’s 
which enters into the theory of counterpoint 
and comes up with genuine insights into the 
contrapuntal method of expressing music and 
its evolution. The thesis of the book is 
epitomized in the statement on page 21: 
“There has been no steady and undeviat- 
ing evolution in contrapuntal method: the 
picture is rather a series of simple beginnings 
and complex ends. When the complexity has 
reached such a point that the technique of 
the composer is inadequate to carry it further 
and retain clarity, a new starting-point has 
somehow to be found, or an element hitherto 
hidden has to be brought to light.” This ex- 
presses the central motivating point in the 
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creative process. Any composer worth his 
salt discovers that the techniques he has 
developed and all his knowledge is not 
adequate for the embodying of a new idea. 
One of the most impressive features of the 
Rubbra book is that each theoretical position 
taken is brought into focus and exemplified. 
The statement quoted above is used to lead 
into the question of texture in counterpoint 
and the problems which arise as complex 
textures are evolved. It is exciting to see 
examples as widely separated in time as Jos- 
quin and Stravinsky used to show that cer- 
tain problems inherent in contrapuntal prac- 
tices remain with us in principle through long 
periods of time. 

After a general introduction and a section 
on contrapuntal textures, the book takes up 
specific contrapuntal forms. Some of the fla- 
vor of these chapters can best be given by a 
few selected quotations. In the chapter on 
canon: “A canon, therefore, to be success- 
ful as a piece of music, must result from 
intuitional processes rather than coldly men- 
tal ones.” With this as a basic premise, 
Rubbra proceeds to quote and discuss a wide 
variety of canons which do in fact achieve 
a deep expressiveness. The ensuing chapter is 
on the fugue. Here the central idea expressed 
might be summed up in Rubbra’s words. 
“A piece of contrapuntal writing is, by its 
very nature non-sectional, for the essence of 
it is a flow of parts against the dramatic op- 
position of sections.” This statement be- 
comes the means of examining the problem 
of preventing a fugue from breaking its 
formal flow and continuity by that very sec- 
tionalism which results when inept composers 
overlook the necessity, for example, of having 
the subject flow into the countersubject. 
Through tracing the fugue as a means of 
expression right down to the present time, 
Rubbra is able to show that those composers 
who have appreciated the problems involved 
in fugal writing have been a part of “an 
evolution that never destroys the basic na- 
ture of the forms.” 


The book continues with discussions of 
miscellaneous contrapuntal forms and free 
counterpoint, then adds a section on “coun- 


terpoints,” a contrast between scholastic 
counterpoint and individual counterpoint. In 
discussing purity of style Rubbra brings out 
the paradox that “purity can only be re- 
gained or retained if the composer ceases to 
copy externals and concentrates on viewing 
the fundamentals from the angle of his own 
vision.” There is no contradiction in the 
author’s plea that young composers return to 
the practice of copying out masterpieces of 
counterpoint from the past much as artists 
used to copy canvases, nor that he spend 
much time in singing with others in poly- 
phonic works, for such practices, creatively 
engaged in, lead to an understanding of the 
essential expressive part of counterpoint, and 
are an antidote to too deep an intellectuali- 
zation of countrapuntal writing. This little 
book, written by a distinguished composer 
and a wise teacher, is an excellent guide to 
composers and performers alike into a deeper 
and truer understanding of what is involved 
in the contrapuntal practice. 

JouNn VERRALL 


The Cantatas of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, Sacred and Secular. By W. 
Gillies Whittaker. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959; two volumes (Vol. 
I, 717 pp., Vol. II, 754 pp.) ; $26.90. 

The cantatas of J. S. Bach have long been 
an uncharted wilderness, only occasionally 
brightened by such familiar fragments as 
“Sleepers, Wake,” or the too-often performed 
arrangement known as “Jesus, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring.” The many difficulties facing Amer- 
ican performances—cumbersome translations 
of sometimes rather distasteful texts, obsolete 
instrumentation, formidable vocal problems 
for amateur choristers, awkward length for 
either church or concert, have often discour- 
aged capable groups from becoming ac- 
quainted with Bach. 

The Cantatas of Johann Sebastian Bach, 
Sacred and Secular by W. Gillies Whittaker, 
adds greatly to the hitherto limited literature 
and, in presenting valuable and interesting 
information in an easily accessible form, may 
encourage conductors to investigate this ex- 
tensive repertoire. 
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The cantatas are arranged according to 
historical periods in a more or less chronolog- 
ical manner. Cantatas containing borrowed 
material, solo cantatas, and choral cantatas 
are discussed in separate groups with highly 
informative “Interludes” interpolated which 
are short essays on Bach’s practice of bor- 
rowing material, the style of recitative, and 
the chorale. 

Each cantata receives individual attention 
with information as to the occasion for 
which it was written, the librettist, and a 
movement-by-movement analysis. Musical 
examples are numerous and helpful. Whit- 
taker has included a literal translation of all 
the texts, which sometimes results in as- 
tonishing grammatical constructions, but will 
undoubtedly enable someone who does not 
know German to understand the many sub- 
tleties of word-music relationships. The an- 
alyses are entertaining and informative, tech- 
nical enough to be of interest to professional 
musicians, but without the kind of musico- 
logical double-talk that alienates amateurs. 
The style is that informal, chatty manner 
typical of many English writers on music, 
which creats an atmosphere of relaxed con- 
versation. 


In spite of its many valuable points, the 
book may prove a disappointment to those 
who expect to find even a partial replacement 
of Spitta, Terry, and Schweitzer. It proposes 
to attempt to overcome the difficulties of 


choosing “suitable works out of the great 
number available” and if a handbook of 
appreciation or a collection of intelligently 
annotated program notes can accomplish 
this, then the book may be a success. But 
for the casual reader, the great lumps of 
analysis will soon become boring stuff, and 
the chorus director who picks it up, hoping 
to find something of practical assistance 
from someone who has personally conducted 
all the cantatas, will be disappointed. 

The “Interlude” on recitative is almost 
worth the price of the set, but there is ne 
discussion, for example, on problems brought 
about by using old instruments, no mention 
of the transpositions in Cantatas 106 and 
161 which make the use of recorders imprac- 
tical if not impossible, no discussion of con- 
tinuo in performances today, no hint as to 
what to do when texts are unreasonably 
bizarre, and only passing mention of Whit- 
taker’s own experiences in performance. Some 
irritating inconsistencies of diction might 
have been removed if Whittaker had read 
proof himself (such as, “beak flutes” for re- 
corders and “fagotto” and “bassoon” within 
the same sentence.) 

These however, are quibbling points against 
a valuable accomplishment. Although in no 
sense a definitive work, it will prove valuable 
as a reference source, and libraries and choral 
conductors will find it a necessary work to 
have at hand. 


RosBert SCANDRETT 



































